BELGRAVIA 


MARCH, 1899. 


Sisters Love. 


To begin at the very beginning, as the children say, 
I must tell you that Deverell, of Samipore, had taken 
unto himself a wife. That was three years before my 
story opens. _ 

Samipore was a small station in an indigo district 
where nothing ever happened, and the only event of 
any interest to any one were an occasional transfer, and 
the annual Gymkhana meet in March. Sometimes, too, 
and at rare intervals, the L.G. found his way to Sami- 
pore, in a casual sort of way, as though he were hardly 
aware of its existence. At such times the whole popu- 
lation of that secluded spot turned out to do honour, 
and gave a dinner and a dance, which served as a peg 
on which to hang social disagreements for months after 
the glory of the great man’s visit had died unto nothing- 
ness.and eternity. Once in a way someone created a 
diversion by dying, and then the rest of the inhabitants 
of Samipore were at liberty to indulge in the limited 
excitement of a funeral, but even such melancholy 
amusement as this was not granted to them in excess, 
for Samipore was a notoriously healthy district. 

The ladies of Samipore, about sevenin number, having 
a vast quantity of spare time on their hands, being, as it 
were, poked away into a corner of the world, and _for- 
gotten by man and God, used to spend a goodly portion 
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of it in drinking tea, and repeating damaging histories 
about the rest of Samipore, and as everyone of them 
had a dearest friend, and changed that dearest friend 
about once in three months, the consequence was that 
half Samipore knew exactly what the other half had said 
about it, and hated it accordingly. Mrs. Deverell made 
the eighth lady in the station when she came, and that 
brings me, by a circuitous route, back to where I 
started from. Deverell, who was the police superinten- 
dent, got married, and the whole of Samipore wondered 
how he had managed it. Mrs. Deverell must have pro- 
posed, they said, because they were certain Deverell 
hadn't the pluck to do it himself. But he had. Even 
a shy man can be drawn in to do unexpected things 
under the light of a pretty woman’s eyes, and Mrs. 
Deverell was a very pretty woman indeed. Deverell 
was a great, lumbering, handsome fellow of about 30, 
with no more brains than were absolutely essential for 
the fulfilment of his duties. Mrs. Deverell was 18, 
slim, and quick-witted. 

Samipore knew absolutely nothing of Mrs. Deverell 
before Deverell married her, for he met her in Darjeel- 
ing one year during the Poojahs, and having fallen in 
love with her at first sight, promptly proposed, and was 
accepted. They were married almost immediately. 
Deverell brought her to Samipore, and Samipore, so to 
speak, sat on her, and pronounced a verdict. 

Women allowed that she had a neat figure, knew how 
to do her hair, and put her clothes on. Men saw that 
she had big myosotis-coloured eyes, and fluffy fair hair, 
and fell more or less in love with her. She had an 
appealing smile, and a pretty spoilt manner, and 
Deverell adored her. As she cared only for Deverell, 
and bestowed all her sweetest smiles on that happy 
individual, women soon decided to like her, and her 
lines seemed to have fallen in pleasant places. But who 
was she? That was the question that after a time began 
to agitate the breasts of a few of the station ladies. 
‘Did you ever hear her speak of her people?” asked 
one of the other, and they never had. It so happened 
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that this was pure accident, and not deep design on the 
part of Mrs. Deverell, and this was proved when in the 
third year of her residence in Samipore she departed to 
Simla for the season, having, she announced before 
leaving, taken a house there with her sister. She had 
stayed bravely through two hot seasons on the plains, 
and it was at Deverell’s own suggestion that she now 
went to Simla. She took with her her child, who was 
now a year old, and early in November they returned to 
Samipore, “looking,” said Deverell, “grandly set up 
by the change.” 

It was so glorious to have her back, he told her con- 
tinually for days after her return; so jolly to see her 
sweet little face about the house. And then he would 
fairly lift her off her feet, and kiss her in the blustering, 
demonstrative fashion that was his best sign of affec- 
tion. 

And Mrs. Deverell would laugh, and pat his cheek, 
and say she was afraid there had been no one to look 
after her dear old boy all this time. And then she 
would make him laugh with her accounts of life at Simla, 
and end up—that nice as it was, it wasn’t perfect with- 
out her Jim, and they would go together next time. So 
Deverell was very happy, and blissful content reigned 
in the pretty little bungalow that someone had once 
christened the Dove-cot. 

But that content was, before many weeks of the cold 
weather had passed, woefully disturbed by a little 
heated discussion that was the nearest approach to a 
serious quarrel that the Deverells had ever had. It all 
arose out.of a wish, expressed by Mrs. Deverell, that 
her sister, Mrs. Campbell, should be asked to spend 
some of the cold weather with them. And Deverell 
said something about being cast into eternal darkness if 
he would allow it. This was startling, and Mrs. 
Deverell said :— 

“Jim, are you out of your senses ?” 

To which Deverell replied : 

“No, love. But I can’t allow it. I really can’t. 
Don’t ask the reason. _I don’t care to have your sister.” 
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“But I shall ask,” flashed out Mrs. Deverell, :“‘ surely, 
I may ask my own sister to come and visit me in my 
own house. After she has been so kind to me, too, 
Jim, what are you thinking of ? You let me go up to 
Simla with her, and I will know the reason. There.” 

Even soft myosotis-coloured eyes will flash on provo- 
cation, as Deverell found. Vera Deverell knew that 
when her husband set his lips like that and drew his 
brows into one straight line he had made up his mind, 
and further argument was useless, and the knowledge 
roused her temper. 

‘“T will know,” she said, ‘“ I went to Simla with her.” 

“T don’t know what made me fool enough to allow 
you with her. But I’m wiser since, and I won't have a 
woman who is talked about as she is come to my house. 
You wanted the reason,” said Deverell doggedly, “and 
it’s there. I told you not to ask.” 

Mrs. Deverell grew very pale and drew herself up. 

“She is my sister,” she said, “and you insult me 
when you speak like that of her. And I am going to 
ask her here. Now, what do you say ?.” 

““T say you shan’t. She isn’t a proper companion for 

ou.” 

“Other women ask their sisters to their houses. I 
shall ask mine.” 

“Other women’s sisters,’ retorted Deverell, ‘are 
more respectable than yours.” 

He was sorry the moment the words had left his lips ; 
sorry even before Mrs. Deverell cast on him that one 
glance of blazing scorn, and then sank into an easy 
chair and a passion of tears at the same moment. 

“Why did you marry me?” she wailed ; “ You knew 
then as well as you know now that I came of a bad lot, 
and now you fling it back at me. Oh, it is cruel. Oh, 
why did you marry me ?”’ 

She was quite right,.she came of a bad lot, and 
Deverell, for her sweet sake, had over-looked the shadi- 
ness of her family and connections, and married her. 
That was very well, and they had been very happy 
together, but he hadn’t married her relations, and if Mrs. 
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Deverell expected that he had, she would be grievously 
disappointed. She, herself, coming straight from her 
convent school in Darjeeling, was everything his heart 
could wish ; but since that trip to Simla he had heard 
things about Mrs. Campbell that convinced him she was 
not a goodcompanion for his wife. In his clumsy, 
blundering way Deverell was shrewd, and also very 
proud, and he decided that Mrs. Campbell should never 
come into his house. 

“Little woman,” he said, kneeling down beside Vera, 
‘“T’m sorry ; I’m no end sorry. Won't you say you for- 
give me? Iwasa brute, and I didn’t mean it. I'll do 
anything you like, but I can’t have your sister here.” 

“Why not ?” sobbed Mrs. Deverell, defiantly. 

“TI have told you. I’ve never crossed your wishes 
before, Vera.” 

“Tm going to have her here,” said Mrs. Deverell 
shortly. 

Deverell rose up. 

“Then I suppose there’s no good saying any more. 
The dak wallah’s waiting now, so you had better write,” 
he said, quietly. She was softened by his tone, and 
called after him as he turned to leave the room. 

“Jim.” 

“Never mind, my dear. Write to Dolly. I don’t 
want my wife to think I am separating her from her 
people,” said Deverell, and when he had gone his wife 
cried for ten minutes, then dried her eyes and wrote to 
Mrs. Campbell. 

When Deverell came in that evening he found a very 
charming little wife in a very smart new tea-gown, wait- 
ing for him in the drawing room. 

‘“How do you like my gown, Jim?” she cried giity, 
slipping her hand through hisarm. ‘“ Look at me well, 
sir. Don’t you think I’m lovely? Oh, and Jim—lI 
wrote to Dolly, and you are a darling to give in, and I 
forgive you for what you said, dear. You do like this 
gown, don’t you ?” 

And then she put her arms round his neck, and 
Deverell gave in, and peace was restored. 
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But Vera had got her own way, and Mrs. Campbell 
came. She was a pretty woman, many years older than 
Vera, and rather like her. She had a rather too perfect 
complexion, a vast quantity of smart gowns, and a smart 
manner to match, and men seemed to find her piquant 
conversation fascinating. But all Samipore agreed that 
Mrs. Campbell was not half such “ good style” as Mrs, 
Deverell. Before she had been two hours in her sister’s 
company, Dolly Campbell had pointed out to Vera 
several items in her attire that were not ‘quite the go 
now,” and had taught her a new style of doing her hair, 
and when she had unpacked her boxes, and shaken out 
her many gowns the sisters sat down to tea. 

“And what are the people like down here, and how 
do you get on, and is it very slow,” said Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 

“Immensely,” said Vera, pouring out tea. ‘“ But I 
don’t mind, there’s Jim, you know.” 

“He seems good to you.” 

‘He adores me,” said Vera, laughing softly. ‘‘ And 
what have you been doing with yourself, Dolly ?”’ 

“T! What do I usually do? Tennis, balls, picnics ; 
I’m getting to feel awfully old, Vera. Do you think he'll 
let you go to Simla next year ?” 

“T don’t want to go.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense.” 

“T mean it. Besides Jim wouldn't allow it for a 
moment.” 

“ But we hada jolly time. Do you know, Vera, Hugh 
Desmond is going to be married to the Lawson girl ; at 
least, they are engaged, but it doesn’t amount to the same 
thing always at—Simla. Do you mind?” 

“T,” said Vera sharply, ‘“ Don’t be a goose, Dolly.” 

‘“Well, never mind. And George has been shifted to 
Dehra, I forgot to tell you. Don’t you pity me, Vera? 
Mussoorie instead of Simla, and Dehra the rest of the 
year. I almost did the feminine for swear when the 
news came, and George—you know what brutes men 
are—only said, ‘There, Doll, your complexion won't 
stand tears. I hope to goodness I shall get some decent 
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rubbers.’ That’s like George. I believe he lives, 
breathes, and has his being in whist. When the last 
trump sounds—there, I’m conscious I might have made 
apun. But I'll spare you. I’ve an idea I’ve heard it 
before, and stale puns grate. At anv rate,” said Mrs. 
Campbell, pensively, stirring her tea, ‘I shall wear all 
my last year’s gowns and hats in Mussoorie. The 
inhabitants of that sweet place will think they are the 
latest out.” 

‘“Poor Mussoorie! And why couldn’t George come ?” 
said Vera, who liked Captain Campbell. 

‘““My dear—he has gone off to Dehra, with two packs 
of playing cards in his pocket, in case there should be 
an opportunity for a rubber on the road. He has taken 
half my boxes, but I’m not in the least apprehensive, for 
George is an accomplished traveller, and when I do 
arrive I'll find everything ready for me, even to the 
powder box on my dressing table. He’s a treasure, is 
George. Forgive me, Vera, but when I speak of George 
I get boastful, for he’s the one man I’ve come across 
who can pack without putting the shoe polish into the 
hat box, and boots on the top of all. He always laughs 
at my jokes, too, which is something. My own sense of 
the ridiculous is keen, and to have a husband who didn’t 
appreciate it would be—awful. I’m to join him at 
Dehra when you get tired of me. And I hope you will 
tell me directly that moment comes.” 

“Certainly,” said Vera, inwardly hoping that her 
husband would not forestall her in that respect. For 
Deverell did not like Mrs. Campbell. Perhaps her 
sense of humour overwhelmed him, certainly the length 
of her tongue did. 

Before Mrs. Campbell had been a week in the house, 
Deverell observed that her society had revived in his 
wife many little tricks and peculiarities of manner that 
he had noticed on her first return from Simla, and that 
he now clearly saw had been caught up from Mrs. 
Campbell. A slight shrug of the shoulders, a studied 
gravity of the mouth, a peculiar, gentle laugh. Mrs. 
Campbell had a soft, pretty laugh; but it jarred on 
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Deverell, particularly in his wife. He awoke to the fact 
that Vera was affected on occasions. 

Mrs. Campbell’s long-lashed blue eyes saw a very 
long way beyond her straight little nose, and one day 
she said to Mrs. Deverell : 

‘‘ Look here, Vera, your husband is a very good sort, 
though he doesn’t like me. I don’t mind that ; I didn’t 
expect he would from the first moment. But he adores 
you, and I don’t want to vex him. Admire me as much 
as you please, dear, but don’t imitate me. Do you 
understand? I’m sure I hope I’m putting it all right ; 
what suits me may not suit you, you see.” 

But Mrs. Deverell wouldn't see. 

‘I’m sure you are admired, Dolly,” she said with a 
pout; “and if Jim doesn’t like me as I am, well & 

“There you go again. That was my laugh, exactly. 
But never mind. Only you look an angel in a sailor 
hat, and I don’t. It’s only a question of that sort of 
thing. And talking of hats, Mrs. Hope has just passed 
in a new monstrosity.” 

“T wonder where her hats do come from,’ 
Vera. 

“ Municipal Market, Calcutta,” said Mrs. Campbell ; 
and went off humminga gay air from the ‘“ Mikado.” 

Two days later she announced that she had received 
and accepted an invitation to spend the day at a neigh- 
bouring indigo factory. She had never yet seen a fac- 
tory, but Vera had, and declined toaccompany her. So 
she drove gaily off in the dogcart, and a little later Vera 
went over to spend the day with Mrs. Lingham, and dis- 
cussed society and gowns. They had a very good time, 
praising each other’s gowns, and disparaging their neigh- 
bours, and, meanwhile, poor Jim Deverell prowled about 
the empty bungalow, and wondered if his wife intended 
coming home to lunch. He had almost made up his 
mind to go across to Mrs. Lingham’s and fetch her, 
when the meal made its appearance, and he sat down to 
it. But the house did not seem the same without his 
wife’s face across the table, and something in the deso- 
lation of it reminded him of the months of her absence 
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in Simla. He felt restless and unsettled, and, somehow, 
during the course of the afternoon he managed to cut 
his finger pretty badly. A cut finger is not much cer- 
tainly, but this one led to the destruction of honest Jim 
Deverell’s peace of mind. 

When he had done wishing that his little woman were 
present with her stock of ready sympathy and old rags, 
he determined to find the rags himself, and wait for the 
sympathy till Vera came home. So he wound a hand- 
kerchief round his hand, and commenced a search in 
Mrs. Deverell’s dressing room. 

Now that exact spot on Vera’s pretty head, where the 
bump of order should have been, was perfectly flat, and 
her dressing room was what Mrs. Campbell truly 
termed “a pigsty.” When Vera had finished reading 
a letter or a book, or had taken off any article of clothing, 
she would drop the same in the first convenient place, 
and, as aconsequence her room generally presented a 
decidedly chaotic appearance. It did this afternoon. 
She had departed in a hurry, and gaping cupboards, a 
jumble of every conceivable article on tables, chairs, 
and couch, and a floor littered with toys, old gloves, and 
ribbons, testified to the same. 

And there, in his search for rags on Vera's littered 
writing table Deverell found—a letter. A word or two 
catching his eye, caused him to unfold it, and then some 
unaccountable impulse urged him ‘into reading it. “ My 
darling ’’—-that was how the letter began. It was 
written in a man’s hand, and it was signed “ Hugh.” 
Deverell read it slowly through twice, and then he sat 
down in his wife’s easy chair tothink. Blind conscious- 
ness of pain, and a sense that all had ended now, were 
his only feelings. | Every word in the letter seemed to 
have burnt into his brain, and there was no misunder- 
standing. 

His world was darkened, and had fallen about his 
ears; and there seemed no possible future. He sat 
there thinking, while the brilliant cold weather after- 
noon drew to its close, and the dusk began to fall. 

Then there was a sound of advancing wheels on the 
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drive, and a dogcart drew up at the verandah edge. 
With a dull consciousness that Vera had come home 
and he must speak to her, Deverell got up, and went 
into the drawing room. But it was only Mrs. Campbell 
who came in, briskly drawing off her gloves. There 
was light enough in the room for her to see Deverell’s 
face, and to comprehend that something was wrong. 

“Are you ill? What has happened? Where is 
Vera?” she said. Then she saw his bandaged hand. 

“Oh, you have cut your hand. Well, I must say men 
make mountains out of molehills. You look as if the 
skies had fallen, or Vera was dead. Can I do anything 
for you?” 

A sudden impulse came to Deverell, and he gave her 
the letter, holding it out unsteadily in the twilight. 

“Read that,” he said, hoarsely. 

Mrs. Campbell took it, walked to the window, and read 
it through. As well as the increasing dusk allowed him, 
Deverill watched her face, but it did not change. She 
folded the letter carefully, stood a moment looking 
across the compound, and then came over to the newly 
kindled fire, and put her foot on the fender. 

‘Where did you find it ?” she asked quietly, tapping 
the folded paper thoughtfully against her chin. 
Deverell stared. That letter meant the shattering of all 
his faith and happiness, and she took it as calmly as 
though it were an invitation to a dance. Wasit so little 
after all? 

“In Vera’s dressing room, on her table,’ he managed 
to explain. 

‘“] wonder how it came there,” said Mrs. Campbell, 
still thoughtfully. 

Deverell laughed drearily, looking out at the oleander 
bushes in the dusk. 

“You know her way of leaving things about. It’s a 
pity she wasn’t more careful, for her own sake and mine.” 

“Yes. What do you intend to do now ?”’ said Mrs. 
Campbell, contemplating her smart tan shoes, and 
speaking in her most matter-of-fact tone. Deverell 
stared again. 
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‘“‘T don’t know,” he said, shortly. 

Then his breath caught in a horrid gulp, and there 
was silence in the room. Mrs. Campbell, looking into 
the fire, thought, and presently some of her thoughts 
formed themselves into words, and startled Deverell a 
little. 

‘“‘T shouldn't do any thing, if I were you,” said she 
quietly, “ Things may right themselves. What did you 
say, Jim?” 

‘“T don’t know what I said. I think I’m going mad,” 
said Deverell, slowly. 

“Was there an envelope?” said Mrs. Campbell, 
abruptly. Deverell began to feel that there was some 
thing in the situation beyond his comprehension. 

“No,” he said, gravely, “It was just as it is now. 

Dolly Campbell looked down at the folded paper in 
her hand for a second, and then she raised her head and 
observed : 

“T think you are an old fool.” 

“T’m glad to have your opinion,” said Deverell, 
bitterly, and then a sudden suspicion struck him. He 
went up close—close to Mrs. Campbell, so that he towered 
above her, and caught her wrist tightly. 

“Do you know anything about this?” he said excitedly. 
“Do you? Do you? answer me. Do you know?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Mrs. Campbell, very quietly. ‘Let 
go my wrist, and I’ll tell you.” 

He obeyed her, and she took her foot off the fender 
and stood facing him, with her head held high. 

“That letter,” she said, ‘‘ wasn’t to Vera at all. It is 
mine. Hugh Desmond wrote it to me, and it must have 
got among her things—by accident. Don’t blame her— 
itis mine. I should have spoken before. I am sorry.” 

The words came very jerkily, and ended in a gasp as 
though her breath had failed her. She was trembling 
a little, but Deverell did not notice it. 

‘“‘T may as well tell you all now that I have begun,” 
she went on recklessly. ‘Of course I shouldn’t have 
come here. Of course, I’m not good enough to talk to 
Vera. I’ve been seeing that for some time—all the time 
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I've been here, and I’m sorry. I'll go when you like, 
but—-” she drew a long, sharp breath, “I’m not sorry I 
came.” 

Deverell drew one long breath of relief. His world 
grew glad and beautiful again. He forgot for amoment 
the woman before him, and when she spoke, she startled 
him. 

“You won't tell my husband ?”’ she said, fearfully. 

“Your husband? No,” he answerered ; ‘‘ You may 
trust me.” 

“Thank you. I think I can. And now, there is 
Vera driving up. I think I will go and take off my hat. 
You ! you won't speak to her of this?” hesitated Mrs. 
Campbell. 

“Certainly not,” said Deverell, earnestly. ‘Do you 
think I could let her know I doubted her—my darling ?” 

Mrs. Campbell silently gulped down something that 
was hurting her throat, and went into her own room, 
while Deverell went out to greet his wife with more 
affection than usual, and claim her sympathy for his cut 
finger. 

‘This world’s a dreary place, and the majority of men 
are fools,’ Mrs. Campbell told herself, still with that 
painful ache in her throat. 

‘“ And women are fools,.too,” she added, “I’m the 
biggest fool of all.” And she turned up the lamp and 
looked intently into the mirror. She looked haggard, 
and there was a blue look about her lips that was not 
becoming. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Deverell came gaily into her 
sister’s room fora chat. .Mrs. Campbell was sitting by 
the dressing table, with her back to the light, reading, 
and she put down her book as Vera came in. 

‘Vera,’ she said, ‘‘Come here. I want to speak to 
you. Come closer. There. Have you ever seen that 
letter before ?” 

Mrs. Deverell took the letter and turned it about in 
her fingers, and her lips grew white. 

“Where did you find it?” she gasped, ‘‘ Where did 


you—oh.” 
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Words failed her, and she sat down in a chair and 
covered her face, trembling violently. The letter dropped 
to the floor. 

“Jim found it in your dressing-room,” said Mrs. 
Campbell, quickly. ‘He brought it to me, and I—” 
She stopped, and laughed hysterically. Mrs. Deverell 
lifted her head, and looked at her. 

“And you-—you—. Oh, go on.” 

‘‘T said it was mine.” 

“O—h. And Jim believed you ?” 

“Of course. Haven’t you seen him since ?” 

Mrs. Deverell’s face dropped back into her hands, and 
there was silence in the room. Mrs. Carnpbell picked 
up the letter and smoothed it out carefully. 

“T don’t know how you could be so—so careless, 
Vera,’ she observed; ‘‘ What if you had come home 
first, or my presence of mind had deserted me? And 
I thought you said vou didn’t care, too.” 

“Neither did I,” said Mrs. Deverell, with a moan. 
“T never gave the absurd boy the least encouragement ; 
not the least. And before I’d been home three weeks, 
the idiot wrote that letterto me. Oh, I was so mortified, 
and so angry with him. I could have boxed his ears for 
him, and I never answered it because I felt that I should 
abuse him too much. And I believe he was younger 
than I am. Oh, it is too absurd. Tear it up now, 
Dolly, do.” 

Mrs. Campbell thoughtfully tore the letter into strips, 
and collected them in the hollow of her hand, and looked 
at them fixedly. Something glittered on her eyelashes 
and fell on the scraps of paper. 

‘Well, it is over now,” she said drearily. 

To her slight surprise Mrs. Deverell broke into sudden 
laughter, and laughed so long and so loud that Mrs. 
Campbell, after she had stared for asecond or two, 
comprehended the situation, and applied herself to 
remedying it. 

‘Hush, Vera,” she said quietly, catching her sister’s 
hand, “Jim will hear you. And I want to speak to you. 
Listen.” 
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Vera stopped laughing and listened. 
‘“T’m going away to morrow,” said Mrs. Campbell. 
“Why ?” said Vera. 

“Because of that.” She looked at the torn letter 
which had fallen to the floor. 

“ But it isn’t yours.” 

‘“No, but Jim—he said he wouldn’t tell George, and—- 
I think he is the best man that ever breathed,” said Mrs. 
Campbell solemnly. 

“And you did it for me. Oh, Dolly, you did it for 
me, you said that—And I haven't even thanked you. 
What do you think will happen now? Can I go on 
living? Oh, Dolly, Dolly, you are crying.” 

“YT am not,’ sobbed Mrs. Campbell. “Oh, get up 
Vera. Don’t thank me—I can’t bear it. Nothing will 
happen now. How should it? The crash had to come 
some day. It wasn’t anything for me, but you ——Oh, 
where are you going ?”’ 

“To tell him the truth.” 

Mrs. Campbell sprang up, and caught her sister as she 
walked towards the door. 

“You shan’t, you shan’t. Don’t be a fool, Vera. 
You'll make me out a liar, and I won’t have it. I tell 
you I won't.” 

Mrs. Deverell sat down hopelessly. 

“ But, Dolly—”’ 

“T say you shan’t. Shutup. It’s over and done with. 
Can’t you let him go on trusting? But he never did 
trust me, so it doesn’t make a particle of difference.” 

Mrs. Campbell dried her eyes with a reckless dis- 
regard of her complexion, and smiled a smile that was 
beautiful in spite of her red eyes and swollen nose. 

‘And I’m sure I don’t know why we are making all 
this fuss,” she observed cheerfully, ‘Considering that 
it’s all over and done with. My complexion will take 
an hour to repair, but that little weep has done me good. 
And now I’m going to dress. You had better do likewise.” 

Mrs. Deverell got up and kissed her sister. 

“You are an angel, Dolly,” she said. “I'll never for- 
get it, never. And—-——are my eyes red?” 
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“Hardly a bit, go and dress.” 

And Mrs. Deverall went, but she did not tell her 
husband the history of that troublesome piece of paper. 
They three had a cosy little dinner, though Mrs. Camp- 
bell was not quite in her usual spirits. Deverell was 
very attentive to his sister-in-law, and more affectionate 
to his wife than he had been for a long time. Perhaps 
that was the reaction after his recent misery. Mrs. 
Campbell thought so, and whenever she caught him 
looking at Vera her throat grew painful again. 

After dinner Mrs. Deverell sang. And when she had 
finished Mrs. Campbell sat down at the piano, and 
played a riotous march with much expression. But she 
would not sing, because her throat hurt a little, which 
was strictly true. 

When she at last found herself in her room, she 
turned up the lamp, and again looked at herself in the 
mirror intently. Her complexion was pure and delicate, 
her eyes glowed, her lips were red and parted. 

“T thought the end of the world—my world—had 
come,” she said to herself, softly; “‘and it all ended in 
dinner.” 

Two days later she departed from the Deverell’s, and 
Samipore knew her no more. 

“George is lonely without me,” she said, sweetly ; 
‘“‘even whist does not console him, so I am going !” 

She had saved one homestead in Samipore from utter 
destruction, at a great cost to herself, but only Vera 
Deverell knew it. 

“T think she saw she was doing you no good, dear,” 
said Deverell, thinking of the wild woman who had stood 
opposite to him in the twilight in the drawing-room that 
December evening. And Mrs. Deverell said nothing. 
So life went on with its old accustomed flow, and the 
memory of that eventful day died out of the minds of 
Mr. and Mrs. Deverell. April came, with its burning 
winds and scorching sun, and yet Mrs. Deverell made no 
move Simla-wards. ‘She was not going this year,’ she 
said; and Mrs. Campbell also was missed from the gay 
hill station. Neither was she airing her last year’s 
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bonnets and gowns in Mussoorie, according to resolve. 
She was living in a five-room bungalow in Dehra, 
endeavouring to wean Captain Campbell from whist, 
and transform him into a glorified Jim Deverell. And 
Captain Campbell was asking himself what the deuce it 
all meant. But he had begun to appreciate the altered 
state of things when, towards the end of the rains, there 
came the “crash.” But it was not the kind of crash 
that Mrs. Campbell had meant when she spoke of it to 
her sister. 

Cholera broke out in Dehra. Thousands went down 
with it, and Captain Campbell’s wife was among the first. 
For two days she fought bravely for her life, and then 
on the third day there came a relapse, and Dolly Camp- 
bell gave up the struggle and died. 

“JT wonder if Vera remembers!” she gasped, faintly, 
just before she sank into the stupor that ended in death; 
and then she said, softly, ‘‘ George, will you be sorry ?” 

Something took away Captain Campbell’s breath as 
he tried to answer, but Dolly understood, and was 
satisfied. 

They buried her in the damp little cemetery, where 
there were so many newly-made giaves, and for days 
and nights afterwards the rain splashed ceaselessly down 
on poor Dolly’s last resting-place, and made puddles in 
between the mounds that increased daily. And Captain 
Campbell was sorry, with a great sorrow that even whist 
could not allay. 

‘And, by Jove! I believe she did care for me, after 
all,” said he, as he locked away all that could remind 
him of his wife, and then prowled about his darkened 
bungalow with the sad consciousness of a great void in 
his life. And the news found its way to Samipore, and 
to Vera Deverell’s heart, and God only knows all the 
bitter pain it awakened there! And theremorse! But 
there is no shadow between the Deverells now—only 
perfect love. And Hugh Desmond has married the 
Lawson girl, but that has nothing to do with my tale. 


KATHLEEN MURRAY. 










Che Missing of the Stone 


(A CHARACTER SKETCH). 


SIGNORA JACKANO was her name, and a very important 
personage she was! In fact, she was mentioned 
generally with the greatest awe and respect, and some 
people (but this opinion was always given ‘“ sub rosa’) 
thought she was not quite canny. She was so very odd 
and peculiar! To her friends she was simply “ Jacky,” 
but if anybody without the due amount of friendship 
addressed her so, they did not forget her anger for some 
time afterwards. 

I shall never forget our meeting, and all that took place 
from it, and even now I sometimes feel “ creepy” when 
I remember just how it all happened. 

We were just going—that is, my husband and myself— 
to Savannah, en route for Florida, to hunt up the 
advantages and disadvantages of Orange Groves on the 
“Indian River,” and, one fine afternoon in the beginning 
of winter, we set sail in the good steamboat which owned 
“the Signora” as stewardess. 

Oh! The number of friends who were seeing off the 
friends who were going, and the different handkerchiefs 
that were being used to wipe away the tears !—flimsy 
lace affairs, really only able to hold two good-sized tears, 
and others quite suited to a very substantial “ sitting- 
down cry.” And the flowers! The saloon’s sofas and 
tables groaning under the baskets: bunches, wreaths, 
anchors, all were there, scenting the air with their 
fragrance, and tied up with magnificent bunches of 
ribbons with cards attached, bearing the: good wishes 
and names of the donors. 


18 
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In one of the bouquets I saw the corner of a little 
note peeping out from amongst the lovely flowers which 
nearly hid it. This little secret I kept to myself, and 
wondered who owned the bouquet and who was to read 
the hidden missive. 

It was great fun watching all the people, hearing the 
different scraps of conversation from all sides and all 
the messages and advice that were to be given to those 
left at home, but, after a while, I felt tired of the din, 
and, finding my husband still intent upon the “luggage- 
in-the-hold” question, and obliged to stay to watch it, I 
went down the staircase, amongst all the pushing throng, 
to the saloon, and, going to the quietest end of the long 
cabin, sat down. 

I was tired, as we had been so busy during the few 
hours we had stayed in New York, so I was glad to rest 
my head against the soft crimson velvet cushions and 
dream a little. 

Soon the sound of voices near—very near—woke me, 
and I saw, close to me, such a pretty girl—a girl in 
almost her early teens ; coils of glistening yellow hair, 
eyes like fresh violets, and a sweet little rosebud of a 
mouth which, at that moment, looked anything but the 
mouth of a happy little maiden. Her dress was quiet, 
but showed the taste and talent of a good French dress- 
maker, and her gloves and boots were faultless. Her 
jewellery was in keeping with her dress—quiet and 
subdued much beyond that of the generality of American 
girls, who would, if they could, carry the whole contents 
of their jewel boxes on their persons. 

“Amy, what shall I do now that you are going to the 
‘Land of Flowers?’ Oh! why is this misery come 
upon you and me? It is a crime now to love each 
other. I shall never forgive Aunt Jane for her cruelty in 
stopping our letters and parting us! My darling, don't 
cry so. Did you see the hidden letter in the bouquet ? 
I shall never marry now ; only, if you are unhappy or 
wretched, send for your devoted cousin Frank.” 

Raising my head from the pillow, I saw the girl bury 
her face in the exquisite bouquet of stephanotis and 
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crimson geranium—the very same which I had admired so 
shortly before—and I heard the deep sobs, and saw 
the slender figure writhe under the storm of despair. 

Her companion was a fit mate for her pretty self, and 
I felt my heart beating with sympathy for the evident 
misery they both suffered. What was the matter ? 
And how would it end ? 

Hand-in-hand they stood ; a few curious eyes noticed 
them, but gave little heed, as everybody was busy—very 
busy—over their own affairs. 

Presently a bell rang and the couple started, as they 
saw coming towards them slowly, down the length of 
the long room, a very elderly man, grey, and inclined to 
be stout, with a rough voice and manner. He took no 
notice of her companion, but addressed the shrinking 

irl. 
“ Amy, your maid has all your valises arranged in the 
cabin, No. 18. See that you dress well for dinner. 
What is up with your eyes? I detest tears, madam. 
See that you bathe your eyelids, and appear decent when 
the bell rings.” 

I saw that she could not reply ; her heart was too 
full, and the old husband and the young lover, who 
ought to have been the husband and was not, stood 
silently watching her till the warning cry of ‘“ All on 
shore” caused the latter to start forward. He shook 
hands with the husband and then said, 

“Good-bye, my Cousin Amy. Don’t forget, in the 
‘Land of Flowers,’ the friends left behind. Let mother 
hear sometimes of what you are doing and where you 
are. Good-bye !” 

One look from the brown eyes into the misty violet 
ones, and then he was gone. 

“Horrid young scrapegrace, that cousin of yours ! 
Thinks too much of himself! When I was young we 
did not go making idiots of our ourselves with married 
cousins.” 

Gathering up her flowers, and holding them almost 
tenderly, the girl followed her grumbling old partner to 
Cabin No. 18, the abode of the luggage and the maid. 

18* 
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I was very much interested in this little life picture 
when I heard, just behind me, a voice, evidently 
addressing me. 

‘“Ah! Madame, when one travels one sees and hears 
many things ; the world is full of strange mysteries— 
mysteries that can be unravelled only in the womb of 
time ; not in our day—perhaps never! If we could 
only see what is before us, how many mistakes we should 
be saved. ‘Every heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ 
and that poor child suffers from the marriage vows she 
has sworn to that old man.” 

I looked up at the speaker, and my eyes rested on a 
most peculiar-looking personage. Rather tall than short, 
and I should say, of a graceful figure for her age, clad in 
sober brown, a white lace arrangement on her head, and 
a smartly-frilled, embroidered apron ; her starched collar, 
made rather small, was fastened by a long gold bar 
(reaching half across the front of a very wizened neck), 
with the word “ Jacky ” in raised, burnished, gold letters, 
that flashed and gleamed under the bright electric light. 
Her hair was a shade rarely seen, of perfectly yellow 
white, arranged in the old-fashioned manner of tinv 
curls, fastened back from each side of her face with silver 
combs—two on each side. But it was the face which 
riveted one’s attention ; it was such a ghastly colour— 
like very old ivory, almost the face of a corpse ; and 
the only things that seemed alive in it were the small, 
glittering eyes, black as night, that reminded one some- 
what of the eyes of a snake—evil eyes that, in spite of 
one’s self, made one lower one’s own and shudder, Her 
hands, folded in front of her apron, were a curious study. 
They were as the hands of a skeleton just covered over 
with skin. Bonythe hands and ivory-yellow the strained, 
yet wrinkled, covering ; and the nails like the claws of 
birds of prey. 

I knew she had something to do with the ship, but 
little thought that such a woman could be the head 
stewardess of the famous line of steamers passing between 
New York and Savannah. 

‘“‘ Madame is an Englishwoman ; one can always tell that, 
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for the English have generally a ‘presence’ which is not 
given to our ladies; and the dress and the manners are 
so different. Is Madame going to one of the health 
resorts in Florida ?” 

Without waiting for an answer she continued : 

“But I have to tell Madame my name, and who and 
what Iam. The latter part will amuse the English lady 
when we are at sea. At present'my name will suffice. 
Signora Jackano, stewardess, at your service day and 
night throughout the voyage, Madame.” 

I made some polite reply, and she continued : 

‘‘Well, I do the best I can, and one cannot do more. 
That poor young lady you saw just now! Only six 
weeks married and very unhappy! That old man is 
one of the richest brokers in Wall Street, and, having a 
fine mansion, he chose this handsome girl to be his 
wife—a pretty picture for the head of his table. She 
hated him, but could not help herself, as he held papers 
of her father’s, and threatened exposure, so the girl had 
to be sacrificed to save the honour of the house. This 
is really the wedding tour of this badly-assorted couple. 
Ah! I know a lot that goes on in New York City. ‘ All 
is not gold that glitters,’ and ‘many an aching heart 
rides in a carriage.’ I shall make the ladies’ tea now, 
it is time ; and bring the little tray to the cabin No, 16, 
for Madame and her husband.” 

I watched her on her way down the saloon, finding 
fault with the different stewards she met, but, in spite of 
the evident sharpness of her reproofs, she was treated 
with seemingly great respect. 

My husband also had encountered her, and seemed 
much amused at what I told him about her oddness and 
quaintness. ; 

‘‘ Get her to tell you some stories,” he said. “I should 
think she was a walking three-volume ‘History of 
Adventures,’ and quite able to tell ‘reminiscences’ and 
scandals for hours at a time.” 

So I unpacked for the voyage, and promised myself, 
from the thin lips of “ Jacky,” many a yarn to pass the 
time till we reached the land once more. 
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The next day being rough, I did not venture from my 
berth, but my liege lord braved rolling ship, and heavy 
waves, going on deck and seeing all and everybody, 
who could be seen, for himself. It is the rule on these 
steamers that at eleven o’clock the captain, doctor and 
stewardess make the round of the ship, to see, I suppose, 
who is ill,and what is the matter everywhere ; also to see 
the condition of the cabins. I cuddled myself up in the 
clothes as the inspection of our room was made; it lasted 
only about two minutes, the door closed, and I was left 
to my reflections, and I can assure everybody that 
mal de mer brings with it no pleasant reflections. One 
is certainly most wretched at such times, and unfit for 
even one’s own society. I was half dreaming when 
Jacky opened the door, and, holding out a cup of strong 
beef tea, insisted, ma/gre moi, that I should drain it to 
the last drop. I dared not refuse when those eyes 
stared me in the face. I then suggested that I was a 
trifle lonesome, and could she stay with me a little and 
tell me something of her sea—and home—life ? 

‘Well, I have about twenty minutes to spare ; all 
the beef tea has gone round, and I have nothing to do 
till the youngsters’ dinner.” 

Drawing out the regulation cabin camp-stool and 
sitting down, she faced me, I lying in my berth. 

‘Well, now, though you are English, I suppose you 
never heard of my poor, dear husband, Signor Jackano ? 
He was a good husband—better than the most of them 
—and aman who looked always to the main chance, 
and knew what he was about. He knew the business 
of wax-work and plaster figures thoroughly, and few 
could beat him at a likeness. Years ago, before we 
came to this country, we (or, at least, he) worked a deal 
for the Tussaud people. This was long ago, in the olden 
time, in Baker Street, and I helped with the dressing 
and the hair business in the same place. Many is the 
noted character that has passed through Jackano’s 
sainted hands ; and many the shabby old figure he has 
turned, by the aids he only knew the secret of, into 
some celebrated murderer, or member of Parliament, or, 
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perhaps, a bishop! Just a touch or two about the nose 
or mouth, a different form of wig, a mite more or less 
colour on the face, a suitable dress, and hey, presto ! the 
deed was accomplished, and the wished-for character 
complete. 

‘“‘When we came here— Oh! I suppose we 
thought, as most people do, that the streets of New 
York are paved with gold. To a certain extent they 
are; to honest and industrious folk good wages will 
always come, and we had never need to complain of 
want of sup or bite. 

“We did for Barnum what we did for Tussaud, and 
made money, and our figures were known and liked. 
We bought a nice corner house in a rising street, and I 
kept a store, as they call them on this side, for the sale 
of various figures, and so on, in plaster. This was the 
trade of my husband in sunny Italy, and our little 
crosses and saints and the ‘Infant Jesus’ had great 
sales, and brought in many a silver dollar to add to our 
store. 

Here, at this last little bit, ‘the silver dollar,” the 
Signora Jacky laughed as if something amused her very 
much. And, I need hardly say, J was amused at her 
history, and the way in which she told it. 

“You must know, Jackano was quite an artist, and 
charged large fees; even sometimes sixty dollars ata 
pinch. Ah! he was a clever man, my sainted Jackano ! 
And I was proud of him. Yes, they would pay, those 
young sprigs of fashion, when they came to our place, all 
muffled up, or he had to go to them. 

‘What did he paint ? What did he do?” I asked. 

“Well, he called himself on his brass plate—and 
didn’t I keep it polished till it looked like burnished 
gold—‘ Artist in Orbs. Specialist. Terms according 
to station.’ Yes, he did a great deal of good in his 
time, for he had such a knowledge of the face that 
‘make-up’ was no difficulty to him, and he could paint 
out a black eye, and no one was a bit the wiser or knew 
anything about it except Jackano and the man con- 
cerned. This was the ‘Orb’ speciality, and no one in 
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New York could beat my husband at it. I remember 
when young Bilter, two days before his marriage—you 
perhaps heard of the fuss they made with the wedding 
and the grand goings on—sent for my husband, and 
promised him a hundred dollars if he would paint out 
the black eye that had been given him by a discarded 
lover of his bride-to-be, at his farewell ‘stag’ dinner. 
Jackano travelled with him on the wedding tour as his 
valet for a week, and did the business so well the bride 
never found it out. 

“Then I did a little in the fortune-telling line. In 
my very early married life, in London, near where we 
lodged off the Edgware Road, was a woman famous for 
reading ‘fate’ in the tea-cups and telling the cards. 
Many is the carriage that stood there whilst its owners 
were looking into the magic mirrors and listening to the 
future of joy or sorrow that awaited them. One day I 
heard the old fortune-teller was ill ; she had always, to 
me, seemed a lonely old creature, without friends, as all 
were very much afraid of her prognostications ; and her 
weird appearance was against her. So, Jackano being 
away inthe country, and my time at my disposal, I went 
and offered to see to her a little. She was much pleased, 
and, after a bit, taught me all she knew, and, as she 
termed it, ‘gave me a profession for myself.’ I had 
always been a girl for dreams and a sort of second- 
sight, and Isuppose I was an apt pupil, for I soon learnt 
enough to satisfy my witch-like mistress. 

‘“T aided her, and soon had quite anumber of patrons 
on my own account. This business of mine was a 
secret, and Jackano being, as I said, very busy, so many 
great personages dying and having their wax effigies to 
be ready by a certain date for a special exhibition 
patronized by Royalty, he took little or no notice of 
what I was about. 

“One day I thought I would go for an outing to Kew 
Gardens, and did so, to find, on returning home at night, 
that my old teacher in the ‘Black art’ had died sud- 
denly. 

“In about a week a gentleman called, and told me I 
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had been left all the effects and money of my dead 
mistress, and so, in a small way, I was quite 
well off. 

‘‘Jackano was much astonished at the legacy, but we 
laid our heads together and determined to cross the 
‘big river,’ and try our fortunes in New York. We had 
money enough without encroaching upon the savings of 
Jackano, so I packed up what I wanted of our belong- 
ings, not forgetting several articles as talismans and 
charms, and three packs of cards—the favourite packs 
of fortune of my old friend—all the rest of the goods 
were sold, and, at a convenient time, we left the ‘old 
world’ for the ‘new.’ 

‘We lived for many years near Brooklyn, happy and 
contented, till death came. Jackano gone, I was left 
alone; I had no children, and sometimes life was almost 
unbearable ; but I still kept the store with its images, and 
employed a poor old Italian woman to sell when I was 
absent, as I then intended to carry on the business that 
my old benefactress had so carefully taught me. I suc- 
ceeded beyond description, and found myself consulted 
by all classes. Sometimes I could not realise myselfthe 
intense power, almost supernatural, which I seemed to 
possess in reading the thoughts and minds of the people 
who consulted me. Often, after these interviews, my 
bodily weakness was so great that I have been in a faint- 
like trance for hours. 

‘At last I fellill, and was ordered, for my life’s sake, 
to take a rest. 

‘Being a most excellent sailor, I thought it would be 
pleasant to extend my knowledge of life somewhat, so 
applied for the post of stewardess on this line. I 
obtained it, and for some years I have been travelling on 
these ships, and am now known as the head stewardess in 
this service. My old woman keeps the store and home 
together, and, between whiles, when on shore, I ply my 
trade with the cards.” 

I looked at her intently while she told me all this 
history ; there was ssmething so unearthly about her 
actions and manner, almost as if she were hoiding me— 
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I was as helpless as a bird caught in a net; I tried to 
break the spell, but I could not. 

Suddenly a bell sounded, and the spell seemed broken 
as, jumping up, she cried : 

“Ah! I have stayed too long; the English signora 
looks faint. Won't you let me tell your fate on the cards 
before we arrive in Savannah? I know deep down 
into all hearts ; I take interest init. Fate is very strong, 
and I should like to read your hand. _ It is the children’s 
dinner now. ‘So long,’ till another time.” 

The camp stool was replaced, the door was shut, I was 
alone, and silly enough to have a good fit of crying, 
I was so unnerved and frightened. 

That night, passing Cape Hatteras, it was rough, and 
we were all ill. The rolling of the ship was frightful, 
and the boxes and cabin furniture jumped and danced 
about as if they, too, were beside themselves. The 
Signora was busy, and one could hear her voice shouting 
her orders, and the cabin doors of the various “ ladies ” 
she attended banging as she rushed here and there with 
her remedies against the unpleasant mal de mer. 

The day, after the passing of Cape Hatteras and the 
stormy night, was fine, with fitful bursts of sunshine, but 
the wind was gusty and the sea high as mountains, so 
that the decks were somewhat dangerous. My husband, 
who had quite succumbed to Neptune, was asleep in his 
berth, and I was glad he could sleep, as he had had such 
a night of sickness and misery. It was very early 
morning when I awoke, so, seeing things were looking 
brighter, I turned round and went to sleep again. I 
knew I should have to keep my berth, as lying flat on 
my back was the only way I could keep well. About 
nine o'clock “Jacky” brought me some really fine coffee 
(ship coffee is generally too atrocious !) and dainty sippets 
of toast, and my husband’s steward brought him his tea, 
as he had decided to follow my example and keep his berth. 

After I had taken a little of the coffee and toast, Jacky 
said, ‘‘Now, I have to make quickly all the rounds, as 
hardly anyone is up, and before ‘inspection’ all must be 
spick and span.” 
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She took out the trays, and then came back at once. 

‘Let me brush your hair, so; you need not rise, and 
the hot water is here ; then I will tidy the beds and 
dust, so all may be right for eleven o'clock.” 

She bustled about, too busy to speak ; attended to my 
better half as well as myself, and then, leaving the 
window near my berth a trifle open, drawing down a 
sort of blind, went off to the next cabin. 

I dozed away, dreaming troubled dreams, till I was 
awakened by a scratch. Something had scratched my 
face, and it could be nothing but my own hand that had 
caused the trouble, as the blanket round my chin was 
still held by this hand. In moving my hand down 
something caught in the fluff of the blanket, and I saw 
that the setting of a large emerald I always wore was 
there, but the stone was gone, and it was the claw of 
gold that had held the missing emerald which had 
caused the scratch on my face. 

I went hot and cold, for this stone was a great favourite 
of mine, and had many pleasant memories attached to 
it. It had been some years in my possession, and the 
story of it was this : 

I had gone one day, in New York, to visit the private 
store—or, rather, office—of a noted diamond merchant. 
Whilst my husband and he were talking I was given a 
small cabinet of gems, unset, and some en cabuchon, to 
amuse myself with. Amongst these was a large emerald, 
a stone for which I always had a great fancy, as it 
reminded me of the beautiful green colour of the fields 
in dear old Ireland. I had never seen a stone with the 
lovely tinge of green which this one possessed, and the 
longing to own it for mine grew great in me. I held it 
in my hand, and the other gems were forgotten. 

“What a perfect green!” said my husband, who had 
risen, and, unheard by me, was looking over my ' shoulder. 

“Tt is beautiful!” I cried. 

Our friend of the gems smiled as he said, ‘“‘ Madame 
sees not the flaw in the stone, being taken up with the 
beauty of the colouring. Its size and beauty would 
make it priceless if it was perfect and had no flaw.” 
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‘Will you sell it as it is ?’ said my husband. 

After some time spent in discussing the price and the 
antique setting of gold, with miniature claws to hold the 
coveted stone in place, the ring was ordered, the price 
settled, and I was the happiest woman in the whole of 
New York City as I descended the long staircase, and 
once more found myself in the street. 

Now I was in a berth on the briny seas, the setting 
left, and my dear stone gone! 

I fumbled about amongst the bed-clothes, but no 
emerald ! I could not move very much, as the least turn 
made me deathly sick, and I was afraid that the door 
would open and the “inspection” commence. Eleven 
o'clock was so near. I was beside myself. I had to 
confess the loss to my husband, and the thought would 
come, suppose it were lost for ever! I had one conso- 
lation, as I remembered the boards of our cabin were 
all grooved and tongued, and had no cracks anywhere 
that I could see : very different from the cabins of the 
steamers crossing to England, where, if things slipped 
down, one often lost them in the cracks of the boards. 
Here, in this cabin, | thought I was safe from that ; my 
great fear was that in my sleep I might have raised my 
arm and hand to the open window, and that perhaps 
the stone had fallen over on the side deck which ran 
past our window all round the sides of the ship, as is 
the custom on these Southern steamers. 

At last I heard the gruff tones of the old captain, the 
rather womanish ones of the doctor, and the clanking of 
Jacky’s keys as she moved, much the most important 
personage of the three. Then, when all the “ visiting” 
was over, I could ring the bell, and get help to find my 
treasure. I felt woe-begone, and looked so, and Jacky 
shook a bony finger at me as she said : “ Strong beef tea 
very soon.” 

“Please, stewardess, do not wait for beef tea, but 
come to me as soon as the captain has finished the 
rounds.” 

‘‘T will,” she answered, and they left the cabin. 

I lay there so unhappy. Presently I gathered up 
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courage enough to say, as I saw a stir in the berth 
opposite, ‘“‘I have had such a misfortune !_ The emerald 
has tumbled out of its setting, and I cannot find it.” 

“Jacky will look for it; it cannot be far away ; don’t 
trouble your head about it.” 

My husband yawned and turned round, so I saw that, 
just now, I need not look for sympathy from him. 

Presently the knock came and the beef tea, hot and 
fragrant, and, better than all, the stewardess, beaming 
and smiling, and ready to help me. 

“Now, then ; what’s lost? Oh! we will soon find it; 
don’t fear: things don’t lose themselves easily on this 
ship.” 

I told her my fear about the window, but this, she 
said, was ‘sheer nonsense.” So then I proceeded to 
raise myself up, and, wrapped in a blanket, and propped 
against the door for support, I watched, with eager eyes, 
the hunt for my dear green stone. 

Pillows, sheets, blankets, rugs, bolsters—all were 
turned over, shaken; the berth well examined; nothing 
either below or above was to be seen. The floor of the 
cabin was well covered over with a self-coloured, bright 
crimson carpet ; under the berth Jacky dived ; nothing 
in the shape of a stone, or even dust, could be found. 

At last, having turned everything about, I had to go 
to bed once more. What with the trouble and the 
sickness, I was quite ill. Jacky was very kind, and full 
of sympathy, and told me to “lie quite quiet,” and that, 
that afternoon, she would not take her usual siesta, but 
return to the hunt. I was grateful, and told her so. 

I was sleeping when my husband took some dinner, 
but they thought it better not to wake me, so I was left 
to have a good rest. 

It must have been nearly three o’clock when I woke 
up ; the weather was much better ; the sun shining quite 
brilliantly ; the waves still dashed heavily against the 
ship's sides; my husband was fast asleep. Oh! for 
Jacky and her promise ! Very soon I heard the tap, 
tap, tap, of her shoes, and thus I knew she was nearing 
the door. As she opened it, I saw she had a broom and 
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dust pan, and various other articles of the same 
sort. 

“We shall find it,” she said, looking at me very 
intently. 

I shivered a little under her glance, but I did not dare 
say anything. 

“T shall now sweep; lie still and watch me carefully. 
The gentleman’s all right ; he won’t wake just yet.” 

I watched those brooms with long handles—first the 
hard one, and then the soft—brushing away, but nothing 
came of it, and I could have screamed with anxiety and 
the nervousness I was in. There was nothing in the 
dust-pan—only a little fluff from the blankets. Where 
could it have gone ? 

‘“We have searched the cabin well, but I will not give 
up yet,” Jacky said. 

“It seems gone like magic,” I said. 

“Ah! yes. Magic is a wonderful mystery. But the 
English lady does not believe in it?” 

“IT do not say quite that ; there are always wonderful 
things happening in the world, and it is very difficult to 
account for many of them.” 

“Perhaps I may be able to convince the Signora that 
I have a power—a power that is sometimes besides 
myself—a power only given to a few favoured ones — 
those that believe with faith and reverence in the occult 
sciences.” 

I gasped. What was coming? I saw the black eyes 
glittering, and the claw-like hands worked convulsively, 
and the flesh of the face seemed more like old ivory 
parchment than ever. 

“T will show you what I can do! Then, believe!” 

Bright sunshine was now flooding the cabin, showing 
up every corner, and touching up the white curls of the 
excited stewardess. I was half sitting up in the berth, 
watching Jacky. The curtains of my husband’s berth 
moved a little, and, as he turned, he muttered some- 
thing. 

“He must not awake! Not.now! You I can 
manage, but I must keep /im in the land of dreams.” 
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Before I could move or stay her hand, to my utter 
horror and astonishment, she had made some “ passes” 
over the sleeping man, and his sleep became deeper 
than ever. 

I was nearly on the verge of crying out, ‘Let the 
emerald rest;” but I could not. My will seemed 
charmed out of me. The brooms and dust-pan lay near 
the door, and Jacky, with her sleeves tucked up above 
her elbow, suddenly faced me. Her bare arms looked 
so weird, and she waved them over her head as she came 
quite close to me—so close that I could feel her breath 
upon my cheek. 

‘Seventh child of a seventh child, am I ; therefore, 
believing I know many things, give to me, in all faith, 
and have confidence in my powers, the gold setting 
belonging to the lost stone. Draw it off quickly. Power 
will not always wait for time. My strength will not last 
for ever.” 

All round the two berths the sun lit up the crimson 
carpet ; nothing was on its surface—only the figure of 
the standing woman. Muttering, she watched me draw 
off the setting from my finger, and as I gave it to her, 
she put it on the little finger of her right hand, then, 
crouching on the carpet, her dress tightly tucked round 
her-—so tightly that one could see no folds, only the 
bony figure—(the apron had been taken off, so there was 
nothing loose about her dress, or anything suggestive of 
tricks ; she was in earnest, and all was above board). 

“ Now look anc believe!” she cried. 

I was all eyes, and watching her actions with the 
greatest awe and interest. The left hand supported her 
on the berth near my hand, the right, with the ring on 
the little finger, began slowly to describe a circle on the 
floor in the full sunshine on the red carpet. I could see 
her hand going slowly round and round, the fingers 
spread out, the setting with its loosened claws now and 
then touching the ground; one silver side-comb had 
fallen out, and the curl dangled over the shut eyes. I 
could not hear the words, but her lips never ceased 
moving, and my husband’s deep snores in the otherwise 
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intense silence of the cabin sounded unearthly. Swifter 
and swifter the circles were made—swifter and swifter 
the ring flew round and round. She seemed strung to 
the highest pitch, and |— well, I do not know how I felt. 

Suddenly I saw a claw of the setting catch something 
on the floor as the ring went whirling round. Jacky’s 
eyes were fast shut, her face sternly set, and the 
mutterings from her lips coming faster and faster. 

Surely I saw the beautiful green gleam of the stone on 
the crimson carpet. The stone lying underneath the 
setting. It was the lostemerald returned. There it lay 
in the full sunshine. 

Jacky’s hands were now uplifted over her head, and, 
with a smothered cry—oh! such a dreadful, weird 
cry !—she rose, and almost fell against the door. 

‘“‘T have done what you wished for, I am going ; but 
I have one more thing to do.” 

Taking up the ring with the loose stone, she put it 
into a glass of water. I shuddered at the sight of it, and 
the peculiar, faint smell coming from the glass. Then 
she placed the ring and stone in a little paper in my 
purse, which was on the rack above my head. 

‘Will you believe after this?” came from between 
her lips, rather hissed than spoken. I could not reply. 

“Now to awake the sleeper. For to-day say nothing. 
The secret of this afternoon is only between you and me.” 

The curtains were drawn, and I saw the hands moving 
over my husband’s head ; then the door shut, and I was 
left to my own thoughts—and not over pleasant ones 
they were. 

From the curtained berth came a voice; I raised 
myself a little, but a deadly weakness was upon me: 

“1 have had such a horrible rest—a heavy, dreamless 
stupor—more than a sleep—and aheadache. Have you 
been sleeping, poor, sick child ?” 

Ah! if he had known how the “ poor, sick child” had 
passed the last two hours ! 

Seeing the afternoon so bright, my husband got up, 
and, saying he “must have a breath of fresh air,” 


departed. 
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I could not help feeling a little bit “ creepy,” alone in 
that cabin with the magic carpet, and was very glad to 
hear a knock at the door. On my answering, the door 
opened and the second stewardess, a cheery, plump, 
little creature entered. 

“The Signora Jackano is seriously indisposed, but 
gave me orders to bring this tea and toast to Madame. 
She will return at the dinner hour if better.” 

Helping me to sit up, and bathing my face and hands 
with hot water and eau de cologne, and opening the 
window for one instant between the waves, to air the 
cabin—after all this I felt better. 

“Will you kindly take a purse from the rack over my 
head, look into it, and see whether there is a small 
folded paper in it.” 

‘There is, Madame.” 

‘Please take it out, open it carefully, and tell me what 
is in it.” 

‘Tt is aring, Madame, with the stone out, and, oh! 
what a lovely green the stone is !”’ 

“That will do, please put it back.” 

She did so, waited till I had finished the tea and toast, 
took the tray and went off to attend to her other charges. 


* * * * 


These things happened to myself, the story is all quite 
true, and, as I am writing, my hand with the emerald 
ring on it is resting on the paper, as the pen tells the 
story of this weird, curious adventure in mid-ocean. 

During the voyage “‘ the Signora’”’ told me two stories, 
quite as wonderful as the one about which I have written, 
for I took a little trouble to investigate them in New 
York afterwards, and found that, at the time they 
happened, they had made quite a sensation. 


EpitH ALICE MAITLAND. 








On the Way to the City of Souls. 


‘Then though our foul and limitless transgression 
Grow in our growth and in our breath began, 
Raise thou the arms of endless intercession : 
Jesus! Divinest when Thou art most man.” 


THE dull, dreary day, with its monotonous fall of heavy, 
ceaseless rain, was over, and the night that followed was 
full of change and variety. The wind blew a mighty 
hurricane, and the tall pines bent and quivered, and 
swayed now this way and now that, and here and there 
the big branch of an elm came crashing down, bringing 
others with it. But every now and again there was a 
moment of calm, when all the forces of the wind seemed 
spent, and then the only sound to be heard was the 
steady drip, drip, of the rain. 

Later on it became colder, and the wind more terrific 
and more biting, and then came the sleet, which was 
driven round and round in bewildering, damping 
showers. 

It was one of those nights when small boys with a 
passion for the sea congratulate themselves that they 
are still landsmen—a night when thoughtful mothers 
teach tiny children to pray, 

‘* Guard the sailors tossing 
On the deep blue sea.” 

And yet, in this evil weather, about midnight, when 
the storm was at its worst, a man, with no more clothing 
on him than decency demanded, stumbled along the 
high road in the darkness. 

He wasatramp. He had been born on the roads, 
and his parents before him had been born in a similar 
manner, and he had all the instincts of his class strongly 
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developed in him. He was moulded and shapen after 
the pattern of those who gave him birth, and he could 
never recall the moment when he ever desired a 
different life to the one he led. 

To be free and to be idle was what he lived for and 
struggled for, and in the endeavour to live up to this 
ideal, he was sometimes called upon to display a very 
considerable amount of stoical indifference to pain, and 
endurance of hunger and loneliness. 

Timothy Cobb had a limited intelligence. He was 
totally deficient in any reasoning powers. He accepted 
everything as it came without protest, and if by some 
rare chance a small piece of good fortune came his way, 
he received it without any outward sign of gladness. 
He lived on from day to day ina glorious uncertainty of 
any means of subsistence, and totally unable to project his 
mind into the future, or to profit by the experiences 
of the past. 

Poverty and degradation had combined to stupify 
him: his faculties were benumbed. If Timothy Cobb 
could have reasoned about his existence at all, he would 
most assuredly have philosophised in something after 
this fashion :— 

“Tam a vagrant of the worst description. So far as 
I know I have never done anyone any good in the whole 
course of my life. If I were to die to-morrow there is 
not a person living who would care. I am altogether 
worthless, useless, and evil. I am a blot on the face of 
the world.” And then he would ask, ‘Why?’ He 
would say, ‘I am an ‘effect,’ where is the first cause ?” 

Somewhere right back in the past it lay hidden. Some 
trifling circumstance, perhaps, which caused someone’s 
first slip, and then—well, then the little, hard, smooth 
pebble of sin had been set rolling. It had gathered to 
itself dirt and other smaller pebbles, and rolled on and 
on until it had grown a great hardened mass, which it 
was impossible to stand against. 

And so it had crushed Timothy Cobb. Like many 
another, he had been handicapped from the first. It 
could never be said of him that he “ brought nothing 


19* 
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with him into the world.” He brought a burden which 
nothing but a miracle could ever have lifted from him. 
Surely if the pains and peril of childbirth depended 
upon the proportion of inherited evil the child brought 
with him into the world, very few children would ever 
see the light! How many a mother would die in the 
anguish of adding a sin-chained soul to the burden of 
the earth, which already groans in the heavy bonds of 
its iniquity, and cries in vain for deliverance. 

Timothy was an utterly undesired blessing when he 
appeared one sunny morning to damp the spirits of the 
mother, who lay in rags in a cosy corner of a deserted 
brick kiln. But what of that? It is not always pain 
that draws tears from a mother’s eyes as she looks upon 
the morsel of humanity which she has brought into the 
world. But generally, sooner or later, she discovers 
that tiny life to be a powerful magnet which draws love 
from her heart, just as surely as it draws sustenance 
from her breast. Timothy, however, drew very little 
sustenance from anything but the gin bottle, and in 
consequence his love learnt gradually to centre itself 
round that life-giving drink. 

His father and mother were sober only when pence 
were scarce. Oh, what lives those two had led, before 
they came together and afterwards! And if it were 
possible to trace their pedigree, who would dare unearth 
the foul history of their progenitors ? 

From the time Timothy was a mere child, he had one 
absorbing passion, and that was a simple living hatred 
of his father and mother, and the brightest days of his 
life with them were the two days closely following each 
other when he watched them die. 

He had sat a little distance from where they lay in 
the darkness in the lee of a hedge, with his knees up to 
his chin, and his hands clasped round them, and his 
eyes eagerly on the alert. 

How did they die? They died after the manner of 
their class, with an absolute indifference to death. 
Where were they going? They didn’t know, and they 
didn’t care; but they had one fixed idea regarding 
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death, which accounted for their indifference. They 
believed, with an unwavering faith, that it meant a blessed 
sleep, a long, long rest. What more blissful heaven 
could a weary tramp conceive? We sometimes com- 
plain because our knowledge of the great future is scanty 
and indefinite. But is it not better so? Is it not wiser 
to let each paint for himself his own picture of heaven ? 
People’s wants are so strangely diverse, their ideas of 
happiness so utterly unlike, that were the secrets of eter- 
nity revealed to-morrow, there would scarcely be found 
two souls amid the millions of the earth who would find 
in them perfect satisfaction. 

When both his parents were dead, Timothy Cobb was 
happy. No more semi-starvation whilst he watched 
them eat, no more begging for money he never shared, 
no more threats, no more blows, no more curses. 

He was perfectly free. He could choose his own 
road, sleep as long as he liked, walk as little as he cared, 
and eat and drink all the money he could get hold of. 

But now his own end was approaching. This walk to 
London through the storm and darkness would take him 
to a city whence there was no returning. He was 
tramping to the great City of Souls. He did not know 
it himself. He knew he was ill, very ill, but he thought 
when better weather came, with the hot summer days 
and warm nights, and when light jobs were more plenti- 
ful, he should pull round and get well again. So when 
the night passed, and the heavy purple sky was streaked 
with primrose colour, the pale watery dawn still saw 
the tattered dripping figure dragging himself along the 
muddy road. 

He was nearing a suburb, and he thought of the eating- 
shops, for he was very hungry. He did not quite 
remember how long ago it was since he had eaten his 
last meal, but it was sufficiently far away in the past to 
have been forgotten. And now he had not a single 
farthing in any of the greasy pockets of his dirty coat 
and trousers to buy his breakfast with—his last break- 
fast. Thoroughly grasping this fact, he roused himself, 
and stopped to think. The last little stream of rain 
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poured through a rent in the brim of his hat as he bent 
his head in an attitude of thought. The result of his 
cogitations was a blank ; no means of getting so much 
as a single copper suggested themselves to his dull, 
feeble brain. So he walked on. 

Then the Devil took compassion on his faithful fol- 
lower, and gave him the opportunity of his last meal on 
earth. 

On one side of the road stood semi-detached red- 
brick houses, and on the opposite side were barren 
building plots. Out of one of these houses, a short 
distance in front of him, there came a child, carrying an 
empty milk jug. When she got outside the patch of 
front garden she stopped with her back towards 
Timothy, and counted some coppers in her hand. 

The hedge by which she stood sheltered her from 
observation, and there was no one to be seen anywhere 
along the road. 

Timothy crept up silently behind her, and she was so 
intent on making sure that two farthings, a halfpenny, 
and two pennies made threepence, that she did not notice 
his approach. 

Then he fell upon her with a sudden spring which 
knocked her down on to the pavement, and her temple 
struck the curb. Some of the coppers were still in her 
hand, and the rest he quickly snatched from the gutter, 
and then he ran. 

It was sharply done, and the success and the fear of 
pursuit sent a mad rush of renewed life through him, 
and he fled with a speed that did his half-starved body 
credit. Up one street and down the other he went, 
pausing now and again for breath, till he reached a 
crowded street where the eating shops were. 

It was by no means the first time he had run away 
with somebody else’s possessions on his person, but it 
was the first time he had ever felt the peculiar sensation 
he now experienced. Something seemed to tell him 
with ceaseless reiteration that if he went back to that 
spot on the pavement which he had just quitted, he 
would see that child lying there still,—motionless, dead. 
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He was nearing the eating-shop, and thought once or 
twice he could smell the cooking, but some power 
seemed to drag him back. He was half-turning to re- 
trace his steps when he felt a strange giddiness come 
over him. He put out his hand to clutch at something 
for support, and then he swayed and fell. 

And so Timothy came to the end of his journey, and 
arrived at the City of Souls. 

There was an inquest of course, with the usual jury, 
police-sergeant, doctor, and witness. The latter was a 
grocer’s assistant. He deposed to having seen the 
tramp walk past the shop early one morning. He 
noticed him because he had a queer look on his face. 
He watched him a minute or two, and then it seemed he 
became suddenly faint, and fell. He ran up to him, and 
dragged him into the nearest shop. He was not dead, 
and he asked him his name, but he shook his head, and 
didn’t answer. When asked where he came from he 
said ‘‘ Nowhere,’ and in a few minutes died. The doctor 
made a post-mortem examination, and announced death 
to have been caused by want and exposure. 

A verdict in accordance with this judgment was 
returned by the jury, and the proceedings terminated. 

And they buried him in a crowded cemetery, in a 
crowded grave, where were other poor bodies, who, like 
him, had been nameless and friendless. 


L. C. MORANT. 











A Daughter vf Tilith. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘Heart of my heart, the hunger of the sea, 
That beats against the white cliff, marble cold; 
Consumeth me: a whisper as of old, 
And all were still—a little word from thee.” 
(From the Persian). 

LITTLE attention was paid by the merry. party to the 
absence of Leonard and Azubah. The majority thought 
that they had taken another road, and would come up 
with them later. 

Auriol alone felt a vague disquiet, and kept anxiously 
watching for the vehicle that never came. 

She would not doubt Leonard, but she wondered 
that he should miss the way; he had often enough been 
to Rufus’ Stone, but then Madame von Eggelstein was 
driving, so that might account for the delay. 

But her heart grew heavy as they turned homeward, 
and still nothing had been seen of the missing ones. 

Evidently Leo preferred the fair guest’s society to 
hers, and was in no hurry to join the main party. 

Auriol’s first glance, when she arrived at Ashwood, 
showed her that neither Azubah nor Leo were among 
those gathered round the tea-table, and she could hardly 
restrain her anxiety, fearing that some accident might 
have happened to her beloved. The black horse 
Vesuvius was known to be a dangerous brute. 

She went to Hubert’s den to see if he was there, to 
impart to him her apprehensions, and pre-occupied as 
she was with her own undefined fears, she immediately 
perceived that there was something wrong with him. 
He was sitting near his writing-table, with his head 
buried in his hands. ‘ Hubert, dear, what is the matter ; 
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is anything wrong?” she exclaimed; “has anything 
happened to Leo?” 

Hubert gave a great start. “‘ Had she heard anything, 
did she know of this shameful thing ?”’ 

His silence confirmed her suspicions. ‘‘ He is dead,” 
she wailed. 

‘No, no,” he exclaimed hurriedly, rather relieved to 
find that she put a wrong construction on it; ‘no one is 
dead, dear, what do you mean?” 

‘“‘Why, Leo, he never turned up at Rufus’ Stone. I 
thought when I saw you that something dreadful had 
happened.” 

Something dreadful had indeed happened, he thought 
drearily, something worse than death could be, but he 
must allay her fears and keep from her, as long as 
possible, the knowledge of her husband’s faithlessness. 
So with a forced smile he said to her, “There is no 
need to be alarmed, Auriol; Leo will be here very 
shortly, and will explain how he never managed to catch 
you up ;a stern chase is a long chase.” 

‘Then you think he is safe ?”’ 

“T am certain of it, dear.” 

‘“T am so glad, I was beginning to fear——”’ 

‘Chase away your fears, little one ; you will soon see 
Leo safe and sound. I think I hear wheels now.” 

“So do I,” she exclaimed, rushing to the window 
which commanded a view of the carriage-drive. ‘ Yes, 
there they are, with Mava running beside the dogcart. 
I will go and meet them. Are you coming, Hubert? tea 
is quite ready.” 

But Hubert felt that he could not face those two just 
then; he must have time before he could meet them in 
his ordinary fashion. “I think I will have a cup of tea 
here, if you will bring it to me,” he said. 

Auriol looked at him a little doubtfully. “Are you not 
well, Hubert; your face is so white?” she said. 

“TI have a slight headache,’ he answered, “ but it is 
nothing much. It will soon go, only I prefer to remain 
here quiet for a time.” 

‘“T will bring you a cup of tea at once,” Auriol said, 
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hastening away and soon returning with it; “here it is, 
dear; I suppose you were worried over business to-day ?” 
as she placed the cup on the table beside him. 

“Yes, dear; I have had worries to-day ; now run away 
and see,” he paused for a moment, then added with an 
evident effort, ‘‘ Leo, he will tell you your fears for his 
safety were unfounded.” 

And in truth,, Leonard and Azubah had a most 
plausible tale to account for their not catching up with 
the rest of the party—a tale which satisfied the other 
guests who had not much interest in the matter, though 
Mava could have told another story had she been 
endowed with speech, but she was discreetly silent about 
her mistress’ doings, and Auriol tried to persuade her- 
self that she had no cause for anxiety, when Leo, in 
obedience to instructions received beforehand, came 
over to her, and paid her those little attentions he had been 
so neglectful-of late, and which she had sosorely missed. 

Her spirits insensibly rose at this apparent return of 
affection on the part of her husband. No thought of 
evil could harbour for long in her innocent mind. No 
man would ever alienate her affections from Leonard, 
and it would have been hard to make her believe that he 
could possibly be false to the vows he had sworn, and 
the love he had professed for her. 

As she went upstairs by her husband’s side she paused 
outside the nursery. “You have not had a romp with - 
Hugh lately, Leo,” she said. Leo made a grimace, but 
said, with assumed heartiness, ‘‘ Well, shall we go in and 
see the young rascal now ?”’ 

Delighted, Auriol led the way, when the little chap, with 
a yell of delight, rushed to his mother, and clung to her 
knees. 

She lifted him up, and covered his face with kisses, 
then placed him in his father’s arms, who was perforce 
obliged to give him sundry jumps and pick-a backs, the 
youngster crowing with delight all the time. 

In the midst of this performance a voice suddenly 
said, ‘‘What an Arcadian scene! May I be permitted to 
join in it?” 
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Both Leonard and Auriol looked up, and there in the 
open doorway stood Azubah von Eggelstein, surveying 
them with an amused smile upon her lips. 

Auriol felt a chill come over her enjoyment as she saw 
that stately figure, and Leo reddened and hastily set the 
child upon his feet, who at first was inclined to whimper 
at this cessation of his amusement, but catching sight of 
Mava, he rushed to her, and wound his dimpled arms 
round her neck, and strove with all his puny strength to 
drag the colossal hound into the room, eager for this 
new playfellow. 

Mava made no response to his advances; she endured 
the child’s caresses, and did not attempt to growl at or 
injure him; but she stood like a rock, and no blandish- 
ments could move her from the side of her mistress. 

Azubah watched his efforts with a cynical smile on 
her lips. ‘‘He is like the rest of his sex; he wants the 
unattainable,” she said. 

Leonard took the opportunityto make his escape from 
the room. He fancied Azubah looked contemptuously 
at him when she saw the boy on his back, and though she 
had counselled him to stand well with his wife before 
the eyes of the world, he felt humiliated that she should 
have caught him in such a position, and he was secretly 
incensed against Auriol for having been the cause. 

‘What a lovely boy that is of yours, Mrs. Stancliffe,” 
Azubah said, moving forward into the room unasked, 
while the nurse stared in undisguised admiration, not 
unmingled with awe, at the lovely woman about whom 
many tales circulated in the servant’s hall, and many 
comments were uttered regarding her outlandish atten- 
dants; Effra, in particular, being a mute, was looked 
upon as something fearsome and unholy. 

This praise of her darling sounded sweet in the young 
mother’s ears, even though Azubah’s lips uttered it, and 
she felt more cordially disposed towards her than she 
had of late. She called little Hugh towards her, who 
was reluctant to leave his living toy, and bade him go to 
the lady and talk to her. 

It required some little persuasion to induce him to 
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unclasp his arms from the dog’s neck and go to Azubah, 
but finally he was persuaded, and was trying to clamber 
up into her lap when he suddenly cried out, as if 
affrighted, and rushed to his mother. 

‘My darling, my precious one,” Auriol cried, catching 
up the sobbing child and pressing him to her breast : 
‘has anything hurt you ?” 

Hugh only pressed closer to her, hiding his face in 
her neck; and, wondering what could have caused his 
sudden alarm, his mother was caressing and soothing 
him, when she happened to glance towards Azubah, and 
was horrified to see the latter’s eyes blazing with fury as 
she gazed upon the innocent child. 

The look was gone instantly, and Auriol thought she 
must have imagined it. What was there in the rosy infant 
to call forth such a diabolical expression in any woman's 
eyes? 

But, though she tried to assure herself it was all 
imagination, the look haunted her ; there was so much 
malignity in it. Did it bode ill for her child? Was 
there some evil overshadowing his young life ? 

“The little one is frightened,” Azubah said, with a 
light laugh; ‘ perhaps he does not care about strangers. 
I will relieve him of my presence, though he has nothing 
to fear from me,” and she glided from the room, followed 
by her dog. Auriol, after soothing the child back to 
smiles and good humour, which he speedily regained 
once Madame von Eggelstein had gone, gave him over to 
his nurse, and thoughtfully went to her own room. 

What had come to the child? He was a fearless little 
fellow, and, as a rule, would make friends with strangers. 
Had he, too, seen that baneful glance, like the stare from 
a basilisk’s eyes, and was that what had frightened him ? 
She did not know what to think, but she resolved that 
for the future, while Madame von Eggelstein remained 
at Ashwood, the child should see as little of her as 
possible. 

If looks could kill, that glance she intercepted, or 
fancied she had, from Azubah’s magnificent orbs, would 
have laid her child dead at her feet. 
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Hubert appeared as usual at dinner, and hardly any- 
one noticed any alteration in him, but it was a great 
effort to him to join in the conversation, and laugh at 
the lively sallies that were indulged in by some of the 
diners, as if no worry or care troubled him. 

Once he caught Madame von Eggelstein’s eyes fixed 
upon him, and he felt a flush rise to his face under her 
steadfast regard. What did that mocking expression 
mean? Could she by any means know that he had 
witnessed that scene in the boat that day ? 

It would not surprise him to learn that she was 
cognisant of it, and was enjoying to the full the thought 
of his consternation and despair. 

Hubert’s eyes travelled from hers to Leo’s. The latter 
was almost boisterously gay ; his laugh was the loudest, 
his jokes the most frequent of any at the table, yet the 
baronet could discern the false ring in the laughter and 
detect the anxiety that underlay the forced hilarity. 

Leo was not wholly at ease, nor was he happy, though 
he strove to appear so. 

The only one of the trio who appeared to thoroughly 
enjoy herself and the situation was Azubah von Eggel- 
stein. Never had she been more dazzling, never had 
her wit been more keen, nor her satire more polished 
than now. She shone pre-eminent among those of her 
own sex, who were quite eclipsed by her brilliance. 

It was evident that no qualms of conscience spoiled 
her digestion, or threw a damper over her enjoyment. 
Hubert, looking at her, wondered had she any heart at 
all. Could a woman with any feeling behave as she did ? 

Were there no God-given propensities in that beautiful 
frame of hers? Was it so fair without, to be nothing 
but foul, most foul within ? 

How could she sit there smiling, peerless, when she 
was contemplating this deadly sin against an innocent 
sister-woman— one, too, that would blast the latter’s 
whole life and that of her fair child ? 

He felt sick at heart when he thought of it all, and 
his inability to prevent harm and sorrow coming to 
Auriol. 
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When at length dinner was over, instead of joining 
the ladies in the drawing room, as was his usual custom, 
he retired to the library on the plea of letters to write. 
He had letters to write connected with business, but he 
li did not begin to write them. On the contrary, after 
iii turning down all the electric lights, save the shaded one 
over the writing table, he sat down in a chair and gave 
himself up to thinking, and his thoughts were not by 
any means agreeable ones. 

i | He thought and thought till his head ached and his 
a ideas were one chaotic whirl of confusion, but no 
tangible solution of the difficulty presented itself to him. 
| He was fairly nonplussed as to what he ought to do. 
a | If he moved in the matter he might precipitate the 
o | catastrophe he was seeking tu avoid. He shrank from 
taxing Leonard with his duplicity, fearing what the 
results might be for Auriol. Above all things he 
wished he could keep the knowledge from her. At 
any cost to himself he would do so if it were possible. 

He thought of appealing to Azubah’s humanity, to 
her womanliness, to leave Auriol in peace to the enjoy- 
ment of her married happiness, and then in imagination 
he could see her scorn and contempt of his proposal, 
and her determination to proceed as she alone willed, 
regardless of the consequences to others. 

Leo would not go if he asked him to take Auriol to 
Stancliffe Hall, and even she might think it odd that her 
visit to her mother should be curtailed, and perhaps 
begin to have suspicions that all was not right. 

On the other hand, Madame von Eggelstein was a 
guest in his house, and however much for the sake of 
others he might wish that she would terminate her visit, 
he could not be discourteous enough to intimate to her 
the fact that her presence was no longer desirable in the 
family circle. 

He covered his face with his hands and groaned aloud. 
If only he could eradicate the fatal love he bore her 
from his heart, his position would not be so difficult; 
then he might find it easier to do his duty, and at all 
costs separate Leonard from her before it was too late. 
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But now he hungered for a word of love from her, for 
one of those kisses that even yet seemed to burn into 
his lips, which she had given him when he believed in 
her words that she loved him only. 

He was consumed by a mad regret for that past time, 
when he had lived in a fool’s paradise, and had thought 
no sacrifice too great to make for her sake. 

Even now he knew that were she to beckon him he 
would follow, were it to perdition; he would give up 
everything for her, heartless and vile as she had proved 
herself to be. 

What was life but one long pain to him since he had 
learned her unworthiness ? How could she exist with- 
out that love for which he hungered. It was killing him, 
the strain between his love and his duty. 

Sternly as he repressed all outward semblance of 
regard for Azubah von Eggelstein, all the more was his 
secret passion consuming him, and though it was daily 
torture to see her and to know that she was recklessly 
drawing Leonard into the meshes of his former infatua- 
tion for her, he could not summon up resolution enough 
to speak the words that would send her from him. 

He ought to do so, but he could not ; by some unholy 
magic she held him in thrall, and he was utterly 
incapable of escaping from her bondage. He despised 
himself for his weakness, but he could not resist her 
power. A word from her, one of those sweet words of 
love she had whispered in the old days, and he would 
be once more at her feet—her slave. 

A slight touch on his arm made him look up—“ You, 
Madame von Eggelstein?” he exclaimed, with a start, 
as he saw the woman who was occupying his thoughts 
standing bodily before him. He had heard no sound of 
her entrance to the library, and it almost seemed an 
answer to his mad longing that she should be here. 

“Yes, itis I—have I startled you?” 

He did not answer, only stared at her with miserable, 
haggard eyes, that told of his despair. ; 

“T came for a book,” the silver tones went on; “it 
was so dull in there, with the old women talking the 
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latest scandal, and the young ones the latest fashions ; 
why have women no soul above such trivial things?” 

Still no answer. from Sir Hubert, who shaded his eyes 
with his hand, as if to shut out the sight of her. 

“Are you not well—do I intrude?” she said, as if 
struck by his silence. 

“T am not ill, at least in bodily health,’ he said at 
length; adding with an effort, ‘“ you came for a book, 
can I get you one?” 

“T will tell you the truth,” she exclaimed, suddenly; 
I did not come for a book!” 

‘What, then?” spite of himself his voice sounded 
hoarse and strained. 

‘“T came to seek you!” There was a world of tender- 
ness in the low tones. 

“Me!” 

“Yes ; is there anything wonderful in that?” 

“T do not understand,” wearily. What new phase of 
her complex character was this? She had not displayed 
the slightest interest in him of late; why should she 
seek him out now? 

“T saw that something troubled you at dinner time, 
and then when you did not join the circle in the 
drawing room I feared that you might be ill, and so—- 
you will forgive my intrusion ?” 

‘“‘ Are you woman or fiend ?”’ he demanded, passionately. 

Azubah was not in the least put out at this very 
unconventional query ; she laughed a low soft laugh. 
“Well,” she answered, “that depends. I think most of 
the men would denominate me an angel, not only a 
woman; while the other sex would delight in calling 
me a devil, or worse. What is your opinion ?” 

“What can my opinion matter to you ?” 

“More, perhaps, than you think !” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Do not sneer, Sir Hubert ; the réle of sneerer does 
not suit you !” 

“What brings you here now ?” he demanded. 

“T have already told you—solicitude for you!” 
“And you expect me to believe that?” 
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“Why not ?” 

“You ask me—you !” with a wild laugh. ‘“ Did you 
ever care for anyone save yourself ; did you ever mind 
how many hearts you broke, or how many lives you 
ruined, so that you might have your sport—so that you 
might see what blind fools you can make of men ; how 
you can deprive them of all honour and honesty, and 
sink them to the level of the brutes? And yet you ask 
me to believe that you—” 

“Care for your trouble! Believe it or not, I do 
care, Sir Hubert,” she said, softly; and she laid her 
delicate hand upon his shoulder, and bent over him, till 
the perfume from her laces brought back, as with a 
sudden blow, the memory of that time when she had 
beguiled him into believing in her truth. 

He started up, and cast off her hand as though its 
light touch burned him. “ False,” he cried, bitterly ; 
false, to the very core ; but you shall not fool me again, 
though you come in angel’s guise. I know you now, 
and am on my guard!” 

“You puzzle me; surely you are ill, or you would not 
talk so strangely.” 

“Do I puzzle you?” he cried, harshly. ‘ Shall I 
puzzle you any longer when I tell you that I witnessed 
that scene in the boat to-day ?”’ 

ak 

‘““That scene in which you played Juliet to Leonard’s 
Romeo, or rather you played your old réle of Circe, and 
he that of one of the unfortunate swine.” 

For just one moment Azubah von Eggelstein looked 
disconcerted, but almost immediately recovered her- 
self. ‘*So you witnessed that little comedy of ours, 
Sir Hubert?” she said, with a light laugh. 

‘“Comedy, do you call it ?”’ 

‘Yes, what else? An amusing comedy. One must 
amuse oneself, vou know.” 

‘You might amuse yourself in some other way than 
by playing what may turn out to be a tragedy, and a 
tragedy of a deep dye, with another woman’s husband,” 
Sir Hubert returned curtly. 

20 
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‘How melo-dramatic you are, Sir Hubert ; one would 
think I had been guilty of some heinous crime, to judge 
by your manner, instead of only indulging in a little 
harmless flirtation.” 

‘Harmless ! Woman, do you know that your ‘harm- 
less’ flirtation would break an innocent girl’s heart, 
should it come to her knowledge ? Do you know that 
it will ruin and blast the lives of those I love? Have 
you no moral sense of what is right or wrong that you 
can thus trample upon the most sacred ties? Have you 
no heart at all? Why are such women as you permitted 
to exist ?” 

‘“‘T_] did not think of this,’ Azubah faltered in a low 
tone. 

‘‘Such women as you never think except about your 
pastime. You do not care though you wring tears of 
blood from a man’s heart, or drive him to insanity and 
an early grave.” 

‘Tf you can believe all this of me, how vile I must 
appear in your sight,” and to Hubert’s amazement her 
bright eyes were dimmed with tears, and her voice was 
broken by sobs. 

He looked at her doubtingly ; consummate actress as 
she was, he did not know whether this was acting or 
reality, yet he thought he detected a ring of sincerity in 
her tones. 

“ Tell me,” he cried, “ once for all, do you love him? 
Do you love Leo? I will have an answer,” and all 
unconsciously he clasped her slender wrist in a grip 
that left marks on the white flesh. 

“Love him, love Mr. Stancliffe ?”’ she cried, with 
apparent amazement ; “I never thought of sucha thing. 
I told you long ago that 4e could never touch my 
heart.” 

“Then why lead him on as you are doing.. Why 
rehearse such a scene as that I saw to-day ?” 

“It was simply to pass the time. It is dull sometimes 
in the country. I swear to you that I had no other 
motive.” 

“T wish I could believe you.” 
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“T do not—never shall love Leonard Stancliffe.” 

“Tf so, why should you make Auriol’s life miserable ; 
why should you try to alienate his affection from her? 
What has she done to you that you should treat her thus?” 

‘She is a daughter of Eve ; that is enough.” 

‘She is my sister.” 

‘And because she is your sister, I will try and forget 
that she is a daughter of Eve, and one of my enemies.” 

“You promise me this ?” he cried eagerly. 

‘“T would promise you anything.” 

“Ah! but promises are not enough. Will you swear 
to leave her in peace, to send Leo back to his allegiance, 
and not play at lovemaking with him any more ?” 

‘“T will swear all this, and more if you so will it,” she 
said, very softly. 

“You are not deceiving me?” 

“You shall see that I am not.” 

“You deceived me before.” 

“ I i 

“Yes, you told me you loved me, and then I found 
you with Lord Oliver Escombe. Bah! the very thought 
of it now makes memad. You have deceived me once ; 
beware that you do not deceive me again.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you really loved me ?” 
Azubah asked, slowly. 

“Really loved you? You know that I did, that your 
treachery drove me from your side to be a wanderer on 
the face of the earth, seeking that rest and oblivion 
which will not come while life remains. Not love you? 
God help me! I loved you then, I love you now, I shall 
love you to the end of my days, all unworthy though 
you may be,” he cried, passionately. : 

“You loved me then?” she repeated, in wondering 
tones. 

‘Aye, loved you most truly, most fondly, with the one 
passion of my life, and you trampled that love in the 
dust as you had others. Why did you not strike me 
dead? It had been kinder far than to doom me to a life 
without the love of thee, to an existence of unforgetful 
pain.” 

20* 
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Over Azubah’s face there passed a look of wonderful 
tenderness, quite transfiguring it, and making her beauty 
appear more than mortal. ‘You loved me thus,” she 
said, gently placing. her hand upon his bowed head, 
“and I—I was blind. I thought you were but playing out 
that little comedy for your own pleasure, as I, I own it 
now, was but playing it for mine, with you, with Lord 
Oliver, with others.” 

Hubert raised his head; “ You thought I was only 
playing at love ?” 

“Yes ; I never believed in love, but now, now some- 
thing tells me that it is not a sham, that such a thing as 
true love does exist.” 

‘At last you believe that I really do love you ?” 

“T believe, and—Hubert, that love is returned.”’ 

For a moment he looked at her searchingly, doubting 
that he could have heard aright, then a sudden assurance 
came to him that it was true, not false this time, and 
forgetful of everything, of how she had deceived him 
before, of how she had deceived others, of her conduct 
only that day with Leonard Stancliffe, forgetful alike of 
her witchery and her wiles, remembering only her 
wondrous beauty, and the fact that she loved him, he 
seized her in his arms, clasped her close to him, and 
covered her face and hair with passionate kisses. ‘ You 
are mine, mine,” he cried, in exulting tones ; “I defy the 
world to take you from me. Mine, mine only.” 

“Yours, yours only,” Azubah answered low, resting in 
his arms, with her head on his breast, while he murmured 
broken words of hysteric endearment to her, scarcely 
knowing what he said in the great wave of happiness 
that swept over him, and in an instant obliterated all the 
pain he had been suffering from disappointed love. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘*Say, what is life without the love of thee ? 
And what is death, when there is life again ? 
And what is heaven but eternity ? 
And heaven or hell, but unforgetful pain ?”’ 


(Fromthe Persian.) 


HuBERT ASHMORE seemed to have grown years younger 
allina moment. He was loved by this beautiful woman 
whom he worshipped so madly. He would believe in 
her truth now, though all the world were against her. 
He would have faith in her, and fling all his doubts to 
the winds. 

There was such a new look of happiness on his face 
that it attracted Auriol’s notice the next morning. ‘I am 
glad to see you looking better, dear,’”’ she said to him as 
she kissed him. “I was afraid yesterday that something 
serious was troubling you.” 

“It was only a passing worry,” he answered ; “the 
clouds have quite cleared away.” 

“T am so glad,” she repeated, “for I cannot bear to 
see you looking miserable, and, Hubert, you did look 
very wretched yesterday when you came in.” 

“Did I?” he laughed ; he could afford to laugh now 
‘“T suppose it was the racking headache that gave me 
such a lugubrious appearance.” 

“That is quite gone?” 

“ Totally.” 

‘And the worry also.” 

“The worry also. I am inclined to think the head- 
ache made me magnify molehills into mountains ; at all 
events, I never felt better or happier in my life than I do 
this morning,” and he looked so. There was a sparkle and 
glow about him that Auriol had never seen before, and 
which made her regard him curiously. 

“ By the way, little one,” he went on gaily, “all your 
fears of yesterday seem to have evaporated as completely 
as my headache. Has Leo made his peace with your”’ 
“Oh! yes,” she cried eagerly ; ‘he explained how it 
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was that he and Madame von Eggelstein lost their way 
and missed us. He says it was foolish of me to be so 
nervous, and I have promised not to be so again.” 

“Quite right, dear ; Leo will not give you cause for 
uneasiness again, I am sure.” 

“ Here comes Madame von Eggelstein,”’ exclaimed 
Auriol, as Azubah came gliding down the grand staircase 
in a wonderful morning robe, all cream lace and floating 
ribbons, followed by Mava, who always slept in her 
mistress’ room on a mat placed near the door of the 
dressing room, this latter room being occupied by FEffra, 
so that she might be in attendance on her mistress should 
she require her during the night. Effra, it may be 
remarked, spent the most of her time there, the other 
servants at Ashwood looking askance at the “ nigger” 
woman, as they termed her, and deeming her something 
unholy, with her brilliant eyes, gleaming teeth and in- 
capacity to hear or speak. They half feared and half 
hated her, as they did everything belonging to Madame 
von Eggelstein, not the least object of their dislike being 
that incomprehensible lady herself. ‘‘ Why,” they would 
say, “ could she not have decent English servants, and 
not go about attended by Turks and heathens and 
uncanny animals? There was something wrong about 
her, for all her beauty and all her wealth; she was in 
league with the powers of darkness, and if she had only 
lived some centuries earlier would undoubtedly have 
been burned as a witch.” Which fate, according to the 
cencors of the servants’ hall, Madame von Eggelstein 
richly merited. 

Totally unconscious of this, though she would have 
been supremely indifferent had she known of these 
sentiments towards herself, Azubah entered the break- 
fast room, where Lady Ashmore was already seated 
behind the steaming silver coffee-urn. 

All the gentlemen present rose to offer the b>: vitiful 
visitor a place, but witha smile of thanks she toox the 
chair next Sir Hubert’s, after letting her fingers 
remain in his clasp a trifle longer than in that of the 
others. 
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Marvellous as her beauty always was, there was some- 
thing that made: her positively radiant this morn- 
ing. 

The mocking light was gone from her eyes, and anew 
and unwonted gentleness had taken its place. 

She was more womanly, gentler and softer in her 
manner than Hubert ever remembered her. Even Auriol, 
forgetting her fears for her boy, felt the old fascination 
revive, and talked to her with more cordiality than she 
had shown of late. 

Leonard alone was rather put out by her choosing 
the seat next Hubert’s. It was all very well to be dis- 
creet in public, but he could be trusted; she might have 
sat by him as she usually did, and what did she mean by 
talking in low tones to that fellow Hubert? By Jove! he 
was not going to stand her flirting with Ashmore, even 
to save appearances, and so he would let her know at 
the first opportunity. 

But Azubah von Eggelstein was too. clever to give him 
this opportunity, and he chafed and raged and watched 
her with miserable jealous eyes, and gave petulant, 
snappish answers to Auriol when she inquired whether 
anything ailed him. 

She was quite forgetting that she had entertained even 
vague suspicions about her husband and Madame von 
Eggelstein. Why, the latter hardly noticed him; she 
talked a great deal more to Hubert. Howsilly she had 
been to ever suppose that their guest took more than 
ordinary interest in Leo; it was absurd on the face of it. 
She looked at Hubert in very different fashion from the 
way in which she had glanced at her husband. 

And thena sudden thought struck Auriol. 

Could it be that Madame von Eggelstein was the 
object of Hubert’s affections ? 

She hardly knew whether she would be glad or sorry 
should such turn out to be the case. She had long 
thought that Hubert must be in love, though the others 
laughed at her for saying so, but she did not know 
whether she would be quite prepared to receive Azubah 
as a sister-in-law with open arms. 
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Her woman’s instinct seemed to warn her against this 
wonderfully fascinating creature. 

Would she make Hubert happy were he to marry her ? 

Somehow she could not imagine Azubah von Eggel- 
stein in the réle of a loving wife ; she would rather her 
brother should choose some fair young girl for his bride. 

However, she no ionger had any misgivings on her 
own account, and was once more her own bright self. 

After breakfast Hubert remarked that he must go to 
one of the outlying farms, as he had directions to give 
his bailiff regarding the cattle. 

‘““May I come with you?” asked Azubah, smiling up 
into his eyes in bewildering fashion, ‘that is,” she 
added, “if I shall not be in your way.” 

Oh, no! you would not be in the way, but,” he said 
dubiously, and hesitated. 

‘What is it?” she asked. ‘Why do you hesitate ?” 

“ Well,” he answered, ‘it was on your account.” 

On my account ?” 

“Yes, there is a great deal of mud in the road and 
about the farm. I, as you see,” pointing to his thick 
boots and worsted stockings, ‘cannot come to much 
harm; but you, with those dainty shoes,” looking at her 
small feet, encased in slippers elaborately embroidered 
with gold thread, “I am afraid would soon come to 
grief.”’ 

“That is easily remedied,” she said, softly ; “you will 
let me come with you. I should like to learn all about 
your estate. I wish,” in alower tone, ‘to interest myself 
in all that interests you.” 

It was not in his power to resist her alluring entreaties. 
To see this queenly woman sueing to him sent a thrill of 
delight through him. ‘Come, if you will,” he said, 
“only let me entreat you to put on something stronger 
than the shoes you now wear.” 

“What does alittle mud matter,” she said ; ‘‘ however, 
I will do as you wish. I will not keep you long,” and in 
a few moments she was down again in as taut and 
trim a costume for country roads as Clytie Vansittart 
herself could have desired. 
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Hubert could hardly believe that it was really Azubah 
von Eggelstein who was walking beside him and taking 
an eager interest in fat cattle, grunting porkers, gobbling 
turkeys, and the other concomitants of a farm, which he 
should have thought would have been the last thing to 
enchain her attention. 

Azubah von Eggelstein, in the midst of Eastern 
splendour, in gorgeous robes and gleaming jewels, amid 
purple hangings and costly ornaments, in an atmosphere 
of sense enthralling perfume, surrounded by music, the 
weird enchanting strains of which swelled and died 
away in languorous softness, had thrilled him with a 
wonderful if fearful witchery ; but, Azubah von Eggel- 
stein, under the free air of heaven, walking over the 
dew-bespangled grass, beneath the shade of his ancient 
oaks and beeches, appealed much more to his heart. 

In those far-off days she had appeared to be either 
more or less than human ; in a vague way he remembered 
how he had likened her to a white panther with cruel 
claws concealed beneath its velvet paws, and wicked 
eyes that longed to see the flowing of blood and the 
writhe of creatures in deadly pain; but here she was 
wholly human and womanly, with no trace or sign of 
evil about her. She was a woman of many and varied 
moods, and the best side of her character was uppermost 
now. 

But Hubert did not stop to think how long this mood 
might last ; sufficient for him was the enjoyment of the 
hour. 

He had misjudged her; how could he have ever 
harboured a thought that anything vile could be con- 
nected with her? It was monstrous, and he would 
atone for it in the future by making her life one dream 
of bliss. 

Her voice, with this new and strange softness in it, 
moved him as he had never been moved before ; it rang 
through him, it searched to the very core of his being. 
He felt that he would have died for her—he would die 
a thousand deaths rather than give her up now that he 
knew that she loved him. 
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How delightful it was to have her asking for infor- 
mation about swedes and potatoes, the feeding of 
chickens, and the churning of butter ; it showed she was 
not above the ordinary things of this every-day humdrum 
life—‘‘a creature not too great and good for human 
nature’s daily food,” and he rejoiced thereat greatly. 

Happiness, intense happiness, was his at last, and a 
great peace, a peace to which he had long been a stranger, 
filled his soul. 

The whole morning was spent going over the farms 
and wandering about the park, and it was not till the great 
bell of the tower sounded to inform those who might 
be a long distance from the house that lunch would be 
ready in half-an-hour that Hubert and Azubah turned 
their steps homeward. 

As they entered the hall, they encountered Leonard, 
who did not look over well pleased, as he saw who was 
Madame von Eggelstein’s companion. 

He waited till Hubert had gone through the swing 
doors to his own den, and then hastened to Azubah, 
who was just moving towards the grand _ staircase. 
‘““Where have you been ?”’ he began abruptly. 

Azubah raised her delicate eyebrows slightly at this 
mode of address ; she was not used to being brought to 
book by her admirers, but she answered quietly enough, 
‘“T have been over the farms with Sir Hubert.” 

“Over the farms,’ he sneered ; “what possible 
interest .could they have for you ?” 

‘The novelty was charming.” 

“You have treated me very badly,” he exclaimed. 

“ I ? ed 

“Yes ; have you so soon forgotten ?” 

“ Forgotten what ?”’ 

“Yesterday, and your promises.” 

‘Did I make any promises ?”’ 

“You know you did. You promised me that you 
would fish this morning, and there I have been with the 
rods ready, waiting for you, and you never came, and I 
could not find you anywhere, and now you come home 
after being out with Hubert all the morning. It is-not fair.” 
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“Upon my word, I forgot all about it,” she said, with 
a light laugh. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, reproachfully. 

“Besides,” she went on coolly, “fishing is cruel—to 
the fish.” 

“It is you who are cruel,” he cried, passionately ; 
‘‘you are as false as you are fair.” 

“Hush!” she said, warningly, ‘“‘ your wife is coming 
down stairs. I do not suppose you wish her to hear,” 
and as Leo fell back, Azubah went on to meet Auriol. 
“It has been delightful,” she said, in answer to the latter’s 
query of how she had enjoyed herself; “I had no idea 
there was so much interest attaching toa farm. I shall 
ask your brother to allow me to accompany him again to 
see the conservatories and forcing-houses.” 

“He will be delighted to do so,” Auriol answered 
cordially ; ‘““he takes so much interest himself in the 
estate, that he is always pleased when others do so. But 
I must not detain you, for lunch is ready,” and she 
passed on to the dining room, where Lady Ashmore and 
some of the guests were already assembled. 

Try as Leonard might, he found it impossible to get a 
téte-a-téte with Azubah that day. She most skilfully 
avoided him when alone, though she would laugh and 
talk to him gaily enough in the presence of others. In 
consequence he was morose and glum,not by any means 
a pleasant companion for his wife, who tried by increaseq 
gentleness to combat his ill-temper. pPy. 

On the other hand, Hubert was supremely hag jo 
He had quite got over his doubts about Azubah, an pq 
him her manner was perfection ; she was womanly a 
gentle, very unlike the destroyer of men’s peace that 
had formerly believed h-r. 

For three days Hubert was perfectly happy and con- 
tent, then something occurred which brought back to 
his memory some of the queer tales that he had heard 
in Russia about his love, but which he had totally for- 
gotten in his recent bliss. 

Most of the guests by this time had terminated their 
visit to Ashwood, but two or three still remained, and 
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among them was Madame von Eggelstein; she had 
yielded to Hubert’s entreaties to prolong her stay. 

One night he was rather restless and disturbed. He 
could not sleep ; something seemed to keep him awake 
in spite of his efforts to do so. 

At last the spirit of restlessness that had seized upon 
him would not let him be quiet any longer; so he 
sprang out of bed, and putting on a wrapper he sat down 
near the open window, and gazed out over the beautiful 
scene spread before him. 

How calm and peaceful it all looked under the silver 
radiance of the moon. 

The hoary oaks and elms stretched their branches 
majestically over the deer that crouched in the grass 
beneath their shade. 

The swans, with their heads tucked under their wings, 
floated on the bosom of the placid river, as it rippled 
softly along with a gentle murmur. 

The water sounded musically in the distance, as it fell 
over the weir into the salmon pool. 

The perfume of heliotrope and mignonette scented 
the pure, coo! air, which fanned his forehead as he sat 
by the open window. 

The cry of a night bird, or the whirr of its wings, as it 
swept past in rapid flight, mingled with the chirp of the 
grasshopper, and the hum of insects that come out by 
night. 

It was all very beautiful, he thought, as he mused 
there; there was no more lovely scenery to be seen 
anywhere in the world than was to be found in old Eng- 
land. 

He was very proud of his ancestral estate. 

Then his thoughts turned to the woman he loved. 

What a gracious chatelaine she would make. How 
he would be envied when he brought such an incom- 
parable bride home to Ashwood’s ancient walls. 

He would ask her to let the engagement be a short 
one, and that their wedding might soon follow. He 


would not be wholly at rest until she was irrevocably 
his. 
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For the present she had desired that their engage- 
ment should not be made known; but he would beg 
her to rescind that command. He wished to proclaim 
to the world his right to call her his. 

He was dreamily thinking of Azubah von Eggelstein’s 
manifold perfections, when he suddenly started to his 
feet with an exclamation, and leaning out of the win- 
dow, looked eagerly towards the belt of trees that lay to 
the right of the long stretch of park upon which the 
windows of his room looked. 

‘Strange,’ he muttered to himself ; ‘ I thought I saw 
Mava. There is no other white animal of that size about 
the place, and it was her long, swinging stride. Yes,’— 
in an excited tone, as a streak of white flashed from the 
shadows into a gleam of moonlight, only to be swallowed 
up the next moment in the denser shadows of the under- 
growth—*“ It is Mava; but what is she doing there at 
this hour of the night? She always sleeps in Azubah’s 
room. Can she have escaped without her knowledge? 
But that would hardly be. She never leaves her mis- 
tress for a moment if she can help it. What can be the 
meaning of it? Ah!” 

This exclamation was caused by a sudden memory, 
which struck him like a blow. 

Was Mava not alone? Was Azubah von Eggelstein 
with her ? 

He remembered now all those weird stories he had 
heard in Russia about her noctural excursions with her 
four-footed companion, and the dark hints of unhallowed 
rites and mysterious proceedings, which he had put down 
to ignorance and superstition. 

Ah! what was he thinking of ? He would not harbour 
one disloyal thought about the woman he loved. He 
was unnerved and unstrung. His fancy was playing 
him a trick. He had imagined he had seen the great 
white hound, or even if he had seen her, what did it 
prove? 

Nothing. 

Because the dog was. out at night in the park, it by no 
means followed that Azubah was there too. 
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The idea was preposterous ; she would not go out 
alone at night ; even if such things were tolerated abroad, 
Madame von Eggelstein knew enough of social life in 
England to be aware that such proceedings, were they 
known, would be enough to procure ostracism from all 
decent society. So he tried to reason with himself, but 
he could not get rid of the haunting fear that beset him. 

For hours he stayed there, watching to see if the dog 
would return, risking cold by remaining at the open 
window in light attire; but he never thought of that, 
his mind was too full of strange and tumultuous ideas. 

The moon had waned, and the dawn had flushed the 
east with a roseate hue, yet still he lingered there. 
Almost had he succeeded in persuading himself that 
what he had seen was but a dream, or a trick of his 
imagination, and that he had better return to bed if he 
was to get any sleep that morning, when his movements 
were arrested, and he stood like a statue, with widely 
distended eyes, gazing out at the distant belt of trees. 

There, coming nearer and nearer, with the long 
swinging stride that covered the ground so rapidly, and 
never seemed to tire, was Mava, wonderfully resembling 
a white leopardess, as she bounded along in the bright 
light of the opening day. 

But it was not upon her that his eyes were fixed, with 
a look of stony despair in them; they followed the 
movements of a much larger and darker animal, that 
also was coming swiftly towards the house, the black 
horse Vesuvius. 

Vesuvius had upon his back a rider. 

Hubert could not mistake that lithe and graceful 
figure, that seemed as one with the steed; nor the 
masses of wavy, bronze-hued hair that floated out 
behind the rider in untrammelled luxuriance. 

He needed not to look at the face. All his worst 
fears were realized. 

It was Azubah von Eggelstein, and she must have 
been absent for hours. 

On what errand could she have gone at that time of the 
night, and why had she not asked him to accompany her ? 
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Strange as it would have been, yet he would have 
done so for his love’s sake; but that she should do such 
an unheard of thing bewildered and stunned him. 

We watched her and the animals till a bend in the 
turf hid them from his sight. 

He waited anxiously for the sound of the horse’s feet 
on the gravel, but none came. 

The stables were just round at the side of the house, 
but he could easily hear the crunching of gravel, or the 
pawing of feet on the stones, when horses went in or 
out of the stables, from his room ; consequently the dead 
silence astonished him. There was more than enough 
time for her to have reached the house, why did she not 
come? 

In his anxiety, he opened his bedroom door, and 
looked across at the doors of the rooms assigned to 
Azubah’s use; they were on the opposite side of the 
gallery to his own. They were fast shut, and no sound 
indicated that anyone was stirring within them. 

He returned to his own room and sat down to think, 
but his thoughts were one chaotic whirl of strange 
imaginings. 

How had she got out, and how did she intend to get 
in again ? 

Had any of the servants seen this escapade ? 

He was human enough to have a regard for the 
couvenances, and he would wish to guard her name from 
the slightest suspicion of evil. What would the servants 
say to this queer freak, and who had saddled and bridled 
Vesuvius for her? 

He must try and find out without in anyway compro- 
mising her. 

He thought and thought till he was weary, and his 
head ached with a racking pain. 

No sound, though he listened intently, told him that 
she had re-entered the house. 

There was no chance of any rest for him that morning ; 
it would be utterly useless trying to sleep with his mind 
in its present perturbed condition,-so after a bath he 
dressed and waited till he could go downstairs. 
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When he heard the servants moving about, he went 
down. It was nothing unusual for the baronet to be up 
and about early, so his appearance created no comment. 

Maggie came, wagging her tail to greet him in the 
hopes of getting arun, and Tinker gave vent to short 
sharp barks to testify his delight at the same prospect, 
but to their disappointment they received no pats on the 
head or kindly words of greeting ; Hubert for once had 
no thought for his canine favourites. 

With the extraordinary sagacity dogs sometimes show 
they seemed to divine that something was amiss with their 
master ; their tails stopped wagging and drooped; their 
barking ceased, and instead of rushing about in exuber- 
ant spirits as was their wont, they followed soberly and 
quietly at his heels. 

His first visit was round to the stables. Vesuvius 
would surely show signs of having been out for four or 
five hours. 

‘‘ How are the horses, Joe ?” he asked of the stable lad, 
who came forward grinning and touching his forelock. 
All his dependents liked Hubert ; they found him a kind 
and considerate employer. 

“They be foine, Sir ’Ubert,” Joe answered ; “there 
ain't nothin’ the matter wi’ none on ’em.” 

“How is Topsy getting on?” Topsy was a forest 
pony that had developed lameness a day or two before. 

“Her be gettin’ on all right, Sir "Ubert! wi’ two or 
three more days’ rest she’ll be able to be ’arnessed agin.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it,” Hubert said, and made a few 
other inquiries respecting the animals under the lad’s care. 

“The black horse, Vesuvius ; he is in a loose box, I 
think,’ Hubert said. 

“Yes, he be over there,” indicating the loose box in 
question with a nod of his shock head. ‘I doan’t ave 
nought to do wi’ him, and aw doan’t want to; he be a 
devil for sure. It be that black chap o’ Madam’s wot 
looks arter ’im.” 

“Yes, I know,” Hubert replied, going over to the box 
that was appropriated to the use of Vesuvius. ‘ Where is 
Mahmoud now?” 
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“ Aw doan’t know, Sir ’Ubert, I ain’t seen he this 
mornin’, an’ I been awake since a little arter three, and 
doin’ my work here.” 

Hubert started ; it was not till about four that he had 
seen the black horse and its rider returning ; this lad 
must know if Vesuvius had come back since then. 

‘‘ Has—has Vesuvius been out lately ?” he asked. 

‘Not since the day afore yesterday, when Madam 
rode him.” 

“ You are quite sure ?” 

‘Quite ; nary a one wud care to ride such a beast as 
that in a ’urry, unless ’e wanted to break ‘is neck.” 

“Ts the horse there now.” 

‘Yes, he ain’t been tuk out since I’ve been ere. Take 
care, Sir ’Ubert,” he added, warningly, as the baronet 
unfastened the door of the box, ‘‘’e lashes out wi’ ’is 
eels in a jiffy.” But Hubert cared not for the warning ; 
he was determined to see whether Vesuvius was there. 
If he were, and the boy’s story was true, what was the 
meaning of what he had seen? 

He flung open the door of the box prepared to find 
it empty, and almost staggered back, so great was his 
surprise to see Vesuvius there. Vesuvius with his black 
skin shining like satin, not a speckof mud or foam about 
him anywhere, and certainly not presenting the appear- 
ance of an animal who had lately been ridden for several 
hours. 

Vesuvius rolled the whites of his eyes wickedly, laid 
back his small ears, and showed his red nostrils, but 
made no further demonstration of temper against the 
intruder on his domain. 

Hubert closed the door of the box, and slowly left the 
stables with the dogs still closely attending him. 

He was thoroughly bewildered, and knew not what to 
think. Joe was too simple-minded a creature to be an 
adept at lying, but what then was he to believe ? 

Was he the victim of a hallucination when he thought 
he had seen Azubah galloping along that morning, 
followed by Mava? He had not seen her come into the 
house, neither had he heard the slightest sound of the 
21 
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horse being put into the stable, and it would have been 
well-nigh impossible to have done so without making 
more or less noise. 

It was a mystery, the solving of which was beyond 
him, but at all events it had the effect of disturbing the 
almost perfect happiness that had been his for three 
whole days. 

All his old doubts of her waked into new life, all the 
old memories thronged thick upon him concerning her, 
and the strange rumours that circulated about her in 
Russia. 

He remembered his former feeling for her, which 
almost bordered on aversion. 

Why had he changed? Why fallen under the spell of 
her power ? 

Henceforth life without her love would be but a living 
death, an eternity of hopeless pain. 

But he could not give her up ; his being was entwined 
with hers ; life would not be worth living without her 
companionship. 

Yet would he ever again be able to overcome his 
doubts of her ? 

Suppose when they were married that he should find 
out that she had transferred her affections to another ? 

But this picture was too frightful to contemplate. 

Should it be so, it would turn him into a murderer ; 
for never would he allow the man to live who had 
dishonoured him. 

He registered a vow to this effect, even though the 
punishment should be an eternity of unforgetful pain. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


‘* Ah, take the season and have done, 
Love well the hour and let it go. 

Two souls may sleep, and wake up one, 
Or dream they wake and find it so.” 


SWINBURNE, 
WHEN he came into the house, most of the family and 
the remaining guests were assembled at breakfast. 
Rapidly his eye went over them in search of that one 
form. 

She was there in the place next his, that of late she 
had occupied, much to Leo’s disgust, be it said, for’ he 
wished to monopolize the whole of her attention. 

Eagerly Hubert scanned her face. It was the fresh- 
est, fairest, and most blooming there, not even excepting 
his sister’s. No dark marks under the eyes told of 
fatigue or sleeplessness. The eyes themselves shone 
with a brilliant but subdued tenderness. There was 
nothing about her to show that she had passed the 
night in other than orthodox fashion. 

The white dog Mava also showed no trace of fatigue, 
and her silvery skin had no scratch, no speck of mud, 
dust, or green upon it, as reminiscences of that wild 
night’s ride through tangled undergrowth and rank lush 
grasses. 

Hubert was completely bewildered. He had seen 
them so plainly; his eyes could not have played him 
talse, and yet—’” 

“Have you slept well?” he asked her, when the 
morning greetings were over. 

“Slept well. Oh, yes,” she responded readily. “I 
always sleep well ; my health is perfect, and, therefore, 
I sleep soundly.” 

“Last night you were not disturbed in any way?” 
he went on, looking at her steadily. 

“Disturbed ! she echoed ina surprised tone—“ No ; 
was there any disturbance in the house last night ?”’ 

“You did not awake?” 

21* 
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“No; I have already told you that I sleep well. It is 
only those who are in ill-health, or—in love, who remain 
awake at night? But you do not mean to say that 
burglars got in last night ?”’ 

“No, I do not mean to say that.” 

“What, then ?” 

‘“‘T may have made a mistake, but I certainly thought 
that some one got out.” 

“T do not understand what you mean.” 

“It does not matter.” 

“But it does. Will you not tell me?” 

“‘ Last night I was restless.” 

“Ah!” 

‘Too restless and disturbed to sleep. It was between 
twelve and one that I was looking out of my window, 
when I saw a streak of white flash past. Do you know 
what I thought it was ?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

“T fancied it was Mava.” 

Was it fancy on his part, or was there a sudden gleam 
of red fire in her eyes at this? Anyway, she laughed 
lightly as she said, “‘Mava! how preposterous; she 
always sleeps in my room. She could not get out 
without Effra knowing, or myself.” 

“Then it was not she that I saw among the oaks of 
the park?” 

“ How could it have been when she was with me ?” 

“Tn your room ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then it could not have been she either that I saw 
return about four o’clock in the morning ?” 

“You saw her return?” 

‘““‘Yes—and, unless my eyes deceived me, she was not 
alone.” 

“Your eyes deceived you, or—you were dreaming, 
Sir Hubert, most probably the -latter. You mistook 
a white hare or some other animal, it might be a white 
hind, for Mava.” 

“There is not a white hind, to my knowledge, in the 
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‘“ Anyway, you fancied you had seen her. You were 
watching for her return; you fell asleep by the open 
window, a very dangerous thing to do in the moonlight, 
and you dreamed that she came back several hours 
after. Am I not right ?” 

“You may be,” he said wearily ; he could see that she 
would not acknowledge having been out the night 
before, and indeed he did not know what to think. He 
had seen them plainly enough, but he had heard no 
sound, and not one of the trio showed the slightest sign 
of a nocturnal excursion. 

“You are not looking well,” she said ; ‘ you should 
shake off all worrying thoughts, as I do.” 

“T wish I could.” 

“It is very easy. I never let anything interfere with 
my rest. It is that which keeps me young; if a woman 
worries and frets about trifles, she very soon grows old.” 

“Madame von Eggelstein, will you fish this morning ?” 
Leonard’s voice broke in; he was impatient at the low 
conversation being carried on between Hubert and 
Azubah, and wished to put an end to it. Azubah 
herself was not sorry for the interruption. “I will do 
what you all wish,” she said graciously ; “has Lady 
Ashmore made any plans for this morning ?” 

“None in particular,” Elsie answered ; “ suppose we 
all go down to the pool and watch the gentlemen fish, 
even if we do not fish ourselves.” 

“Capital,” Azubah agreed; but Leonard was by no 
means so well satisfied ; if they all went down to the 
pool, there would be little chance of his getting any 
conversation with her alone ; but there was no help for 
it now ; he could not raise any objection. 

The keeper’s lodge overlooked the pool where the 
silvery beauties leaped high out of the water on their 
way over the weir. 

The lodge was extremely pretty, being covered with 
flowering creepers, the windows were curtained with 
immaculate white muslin, and the ledges were made gay 
with bright hued and sweet scented flowers. 

There was a wooden seat on the rustic bridge crossing 
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the weir, and the rosy-cheeked wife of the keeper 
brought out several chairs, which were placed on the 
grass that sloped down to the water. It was a beautiful 
scene ; the river stretched away to the left beyond the 
weir, running through fields, where meek-eyed cows 
browsed ‘fn placid contentment. On the right it flowed 
under various bridges, which spanned it at intervals, on 
its way to Southampton Water. The banks were fringed 
with trees, beneath whose shade the speckled trout 
lurked in the clear water of the shallows, and eels 
twisted themselves in the roots of the alder stumps, 
which here and there had been arrested in their course 
down the river, and had taken root and flourished. 

Occasionally a many-hued kingfisher poised itself on 
a bulrush, swaying it down while waiting to pounce 
upon its prey, or swallows skimmed over the surface of 
the water in search of flies and other insects. Wood 
pigeons cooed in the trees, and rooks cawed with solemn 
fervour as they met in conclave to discuss what to them 
were doubtless subjects of the gravest import. 

None of the ladies fished. Lady Ashmore and 
Auriol never did so, and Azubah, out of capriciousness 
or for some reason of her own, refused to take the rod 
Leonard had prepared for her. 

She preferred to sit quiet, she said, and es the 
glistening water and leaping salmon. 

And they did leap that morning ; what with the brilliant 
sunshine and the fish so restless, the keeper declared 
there was not much chance of good sport, and he was 
right, the anglers getting scarcely a bite, let alone landing 
a big fish, for all their patience. 

Hubert, who was not much in the humour for fishing, 
soon gave up, and came round to where the ladies were 
seated, half a dozen dogs at his heels. They were kept 
in a building near the keeper’s cottage, and always 
clamoured to be let loose when they saw him come 
down to the pool. 

Maggie and Tinker looked down upon these dogs, as 
they were not permitted the privilege of living in the 
house, as they were, and treated them with the utmost 
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contempt that their jealousy was capable of, while Mava 
bestowed no more notice upon them than she did upon 
the two canine aristocrats who hated her so bitterly, and 
so strongly resented her presence in their master’s abode. 

‘‘Are you tired, Hubert?” Auriol asked, as he drew near. 

“There is not much use fishing to-day, it is too 
brilliant,” he said. 

‘How delightful it is here,’ Madame von Eggelstein 
remarked; “were I an artist, which I am not, I would 
paint this scene—the cottage and the weir, the fields, 
and that background of glorious trees!” 

‘“Many artists do come here to paint the scenery 
along the banks of the river,” Auriol said. 

At this moment a childish voice called out ‘‘ Mamma,” 
the pattering of little feet was heard, and. Hugh, who 
was out for a walk with his nurse, having caught sight 
of the party near the pool, breaking away from his 
nurse’s detaining hand, came flying towards his mother. 

“You can leave him with us, Magson,” Auriol said, 
as the nurse came up after her charge; “I will bring 
him back to the house.” 

Little Hugh was only too delighted at this; he 
clambered up on his mother’s knees, and began talking 
in his baby language about everything that attracted 
his attention. Presently he spied Mava lying on the 
grass, so he slipped down from his mother’s arms and 
ran to her, throwing his arms round her neck, and 
kissing her great head. She possessed more attraction 
for him than the other dogs, who would lick his face 
and respond to his endearments, while she took no 
notice of him, good, bad or indifferent. 

Hubert was watching the little fellow's efforts to make 
the dog a playfellow, when something made him look at 
Azubah, and he almost started at the glare in her eyes 
as they were fastened on the innocent child. There 
was a diabolical light in them that was reflected in those 
of the dog at her feet. 

An undefined fear for the safety of the child took 
possession of him, and he stooped over little Hugh. 
“Come, darling,” he said, trying to lift the child, who 
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clung to Mava, “I will show you some baby ferrets that 
Mark has in a nest in the barn.” 

“Let him be!” Azubah said, softly, looking up at 
Hubert, with all trace of the glare gone from her eyes, 
which appeared tender and luminous; “ Mava will not 
hurt him; is he not your nephew, and beloved by you?” 
The last words were uttered low, so that only Hubert 
should hear, then bending to the child she added, 
“Would you like to ride on Mava?’ and when he 
laughed and clapped his hands in glee at the prospect, 
she said a word to the dog, who instantly rose to her 
feet. Azubah placed him on her back, and Mava paced 
majestically along with him, his chubby hands clinging 
tight to her hair, and he wild with delight at the ride on 
his particular favourite. 

When it was over Azubah held out her arms to him. 
‘Will you come tome, now?” she said. “Ess,” he an- 
swered, without showing any fear, and went and put his 
little hand in hers. 

She looked up triumphantly at Hubert as she took 
him up. “You see,” she said, “I told you the child had 
nothing to fear.” 

The little chap seemed quite to have forgotten 
his former aversion to her; he _ prattled away 
in high spirits, and showed no disposition to leave her 
for his mother or uncle. 

Once more Hubert’s thoughts were in a chaotic whirl, 
and he knew not what to think. 

Was Azubah’s a dual personalty, in which now the 
good and now the bad predominated ? 

To see her thus with Auriol’s child upon her knee 
would have been to him a beautiful sight, so full it was 
of womanly tenderness, but he could not forget that 
glance he had seen or her avowed hatred of infants. 

He thought with a sigh that he must give up trying 
to understand her ; she was an enigma that it was beyond 
his power to solve. 

He was only sure of one thing, and that was that his 
love for her had not diminished, rather had it augmented 
in spite of all that had lately occurred. 
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Had they been living in the days of witchcraft he 
certainly would have thought himself bewitched ; as it 
was he was not certain that he was not under some spell. 
Would he awake one day and find it alla dream? There 
was an air of unreality over everything. Why had she 
made such a point of assuring him that the child had 
nothing to fear ? 

Had there been nothing to fear she would hardly have 
been at such trouble to emphasize the fact to him. 

He felt that if the strain went on much longer he 
should not be able to bear it, his brain might give way. 
Already the tumult in his mind was making him ill. 
He was aroused from these depressing thoughts by a 
general move of the party to leave the salmon pool and 
return to the house. 

But now little Hugh suddenly remembered the baby 
ferrets, and running to his uncle demanded to see them, 
and he would not be satisfied until he was taken to the 
barn and there introduced to the black and white ferrets 
and their families. He wanted to take a white baby 
ferret as a plaything to his nursery, but this his mother 
was unable to allow, so after a good deal of coaxing he 
was persuaded to leave it in its nest. 

In the afternoon the horses were ordered round, 
some of the party having expressed a wish for a long 
ride. Hubert, though he did not care much for it, was 
persuaded to join the equestrians. 

Vesuvius appeared to be particularly fresh, and pranced 
and reared and went along sideways when Mahmoud 
brought him up. 

Hubert assisted Azubah to her saddle, and she imme- 
diately cantered off, followed by Mava, irresistibly 
reminding him of what he had seen in the early hours 
of that morning. 

When he mounted and followed the others he found 
that Leo had ridden up alongside of Azubah, so he paired 
with Auriol, a young girl and a gentleman visitor making 
up the rest of the party. 

It was a lovely day, the sky serene and blue; a soft 
wind tempered the heat of the sun, and rustled in the 
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branches of the trees. Brilliant butterflies flitted about 
the hedges, which were sweet with wild briar and honey- 
suckle. Picturesque cottages, embowered in ivy, with 
roses climbing over the porches, and fair-haired chil- 
dren playing among the flowers, were passed as they rode 
along the winding road, now white with dust. 

Presently leaving the road, the party struck across the 
grass, and let their horses gallop over the short springy 
turf before entering the forest. 

Here under the leafy growth they slackened speed. 
It was cooler in the shadows thrown by the boughs of 
the trees, the sunlight filtering through in patches, and 
the little brown squirrels jumping from branch to branch 
as they were disturbed by the presence of the riders 
underneath. 


It was all very beautiful, yet its beauty did not appeal 
to Hubert that day ; he was out of tune with his sur- 
roundings. A foreboding of evil lay heavy on his soul, 
and refused to be shaken off. 

Azubah, on the other hand, seemed to be in the highest 
spirits ; her silvery laughter rang out on the perfumed 
air; her eyes sparkled, and a lovely blushrose colour 
tinted the ivory pallor of her cheeks, making her look 
more beautiful than ever. 

She challenged Leo to trials of skill, setting Vesuvius 
to jump across brooks and over fallen trees, which was 
mere child’s play to the black horse, so accomplished a 
jumper was he, and she laughed merrily if by any chance 
Leo’s mount baulked a leap or fell short in clearing the 
water. 

Wherever Azubah and Vesuvius went, there too went 
Mava, clearing all obstacles with ease, and seeming to 
enjoy the fun as much as her mistress, as she bounded 
over babbling brook or cleared briar and hedge in her 
wake ; she appeared to be a totally different animal from 
the stately creature who disdained all attempts to make 
friends with her at Ashwood. 

To look at Azubah one would not think that she had 
a care or trouble in the world; she was thoroughly 
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enjoying the moment, without a thought of the past or a 
fear of the future marring her pleasure. 

Again and again Hubert asked himself could she and 
her horse and dog have been out all night. 

If so they must all of them have been of more than 
mortal mould, for no mere ordinary human or animal 
creatures could have been as fresh as they were after 
galloping for hours. 

Presently in a clearing of the forest they came upon 
a gipsy encampment ; there were two vans upon wheels, 
the horses of which were grazing at a short distance. 
Two or three tents were stretched near the vans, and 
some half-a-dozen brown-skinned urchins were tumbling 
about on the ground in company with a couple of 
mongrel curs. These latter set up a barking when they 
saw the strangers, which speedily brought out from the 
tents two or three gipsy women. 

One of these, a handsome bronze-coloured woman of 
about forty, with piercing dark eyes and jet black hair, 
advanced to the party of riders. 

“Shall I tell your fortunes, my pretty ladies and 
gentlemen?” she said, but not in the wheedling tones so 
often resorted to by members of the wandering tribe of 
Zingari. 

“Capital,” exclaimed Leo, jumping off his horse, add- 
ing in a low tone to the others, ‘‘ now we will have some 
fun ;” then turning to the gipsy he held out his palm to 
her. “ Tell me,” he said, “ will my future wife be fair or 
dark, will she be young and beautiful, or will she be old 
and ugly. Let us have a specimen of your skill.” 

A mere cursory glance the gipsy gave at his out- 
stretched palm. ‘You are married already, my pretty 
gentleman, you will not marry again,” she said, and amid 
the laughter of the others the discomfited Leo turned 
away ; he had reckoned upon getting some fun out of her 
answers, but not upon having the laugh turned against 
himself in this fashion. “ Wonder how the deuce she 
knew I was married,” he muttered to himself. 

“Shall I tell yours, lady?” the woman said to 
Azubah. 
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“If you can,” Madame von Eggelstein answered, 
with an enigmatical smile, at the same time drawing off 
her gauntlet, and extending her delicate white hand to 
the gipsy’s brown one. 

The woman bent over her palm and scrutinized it 
long, apparently puzzled to decipher its meaning ; then 
suddenly she started, and dropping her hand, she 
fastened her keen gaze on Azubah’s face. 

“Well,” said Madame von Eggelstein, carelessly, half 
turning away, ‘You cannot find anything written there ?” 

“On the contrary.” 

“How?” Azubah wheeled sharply round and con- 
fronted the woman again. ‘I say that you cannot read 
my hand, and you mean to tell me—” 

“That I can read it, aye lady ; though it be difficult, 
much, too much that is written there is plain to me.” 

“Tt is false,” Azubah cried, angrily, the red light 
flashing into her eyes ; “ you are an impostor.” 

‘So it is false, and I am an impostor, eh! lady ?”’ the 
woman said, with an unpleasant laugh; ‘“ what if I show 
my power by telling aloud what is written there? You 
did not know when you showed me your hand, that I 
am of the race of the Pharaoén, descended from that 
great Pharaoh, who—” 

“We have had enough of this mummery,” Azubah 
said abruptly, turning her horse’s head round and 
moving off, followed by Leo. 

‘““Would you care to have your fortune told, Auriol ?” 
Hubert asked her, but she shook her head, and the 
young girl declared that after what she had heard, she 
should be afraid to show her hand to the gipsy ; all her 
secrets would be patent to this terrible being. 

The gipsy smiled. “‘ There would not beanything bad 
in your secrets,” she said, but the girl was not to be 
persuaded, and turned away, accompanied by her devoted 
cavalier. 

Hubert was about to follow the rest, when, after a 
moment’s hesitation, the gipsy approached him. “Oh! 
your fees,” he said, thinking that the woman expected 
to be paid. But she waived away the money he held 
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out to her. ‘Keep it,’ she said ; “I have done nothing 
to earn it at present.” 

‘What is it you want with me, then ?” 

“To warn you.” 

“To warn me?” 

‘Yes ; you stand on the brink of a precipice.” 

“You are joking.” 

“No,” the woman said, gravely ; “1 am in earnest. 
You are in deadly peril. Be warned in time.” 

‘How do you know this ?” he asked, “you have not 
read my hand.” 

‘No need to do so, it is written in your face ;” then, 
with sudden and startling energy, “‘ You love that woman, 
that demon, rather, who has just left us. Tear that love 
up, root it out of your heart, or it will be your destruction, 
as it has been that of many others.” 

Hubert was startled by the woman’s evident earnest- 
ness. How could she possibly know all this that 
chimed in so with his own doubts and fears? But his 
instinct still was to defend the woman he loved. 
“Madame von Eggelstein is my guest,” he said, quietly, 
“T cannot listen to anything in her disparagement, 
especially when her back is turned,” and he moved 
forward to follow the others. 

At this juncture Auriol’s voice was heard, ‘“ Hubert, 
why are you not coming, we are waiting for you.” She 
had returned in search of her brother. 

‘“T am coming, dear,” he answered, and was about to 
put his horse to the trot when the woman laid a detaining 
hand upon the bridle. ‘One moment,” she said, “ if you 
persist you will involve others as well as yourself in 
calamity and destruction; send that beautiful sorceress 
away while there is yet time, if you do not but go 
now, they are calling for you. You will hear from me 
again,” and, releasing the bridle, she went back to her 
tent, while Hubert rode to join the rest. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Wy Divinity, 


By DoMINIQUE MONRO. 


My Divinity !— 

Cribbed ?—well, perhaps! Still, surely it is a very 
great compliment to pick out an author’s favourite 
expression and use it as a title for your own attempts. 
Even when one’s writings are too poor to pay the ghost 
of a compliment to the being who inspired them—and 
they are a sort ot inspiration, you know—still it at least 
shows you noticed the phrase to have remembered it. 

At all events, it was so in my case. 

I think I was a schoolboy when I first met her, and 
I have a vague recollection that she called me a child; 
anyway I was fearfully in love at first sight. I put 
“fearfully” because that was the expression that my 
mother used at the time, 

You see, I was a bit of a nuisance at home. I 
wouldn’t do my lessons, I insisted on tearing my gar- 
ments climbing trees to get birds’ eggs for my Divinity’s 
collection. I used to play truant from school, and call- 
ing at her house, or rather at the gate of her father’s 
garden, I would teach her to “bike.” Shocking, no doubt, 
because in those days no girl who had any respect for 
herself could bicycle. And besides, it was not an alto- 
gether private road that ran along the end of the garden 
at Whitehouse, Lelford, Surrey. 

My Divinity may see this at some future date, and I 
shall suffer for having put that in about her early lessons 
on my patient steed. 

She fancied she had a great deal of dignity and self- 
respect in those days. 

Well, soon after I met her I read a book. 
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I often read books, you know, but seldom one like that. 

I cannot quite remember the title, but it was by— 
well, never mind that; on second thoughts I will not 
mention his name here, but at all events I considered it 
a “ripping”’ book, and went mad over the heroine, who, 
‘by the way, was called “‘ Daisy ’—Daisy Latimer, but the 
hero always spoke of her as his “ Divinity.” 

Having read the book when I should have been pre- 
paring lessons, I went down to tell Maudie Carlton all 
about it, instead of going to school, so you see my early 
romances were an affliction on my parents. 

I asked Maudie if I might call her “ Daisy,” after the 
heroine, and she said, “ Certainly not;”’ I believe she 
added “sir.” At at all events, the tone was withering, 
and I felt quite an inch smaller. I was eleven then, 
and she was nine. 

“ Well, then,” I went on bravely, “may I call you ‘my 
Divinity’ ?” 

She flung back her head, and her curls bobbed about. 
I thought she was going to snub me again, and I turned 
away sadly. But she only laughed—such a pretty, silvery 
laugh, for all the world like the noise of the fountains 
playing over the rockeries at the end of our garden, at 
least so it seemed to me ; and so, as she did not abso- 
lutely refuse my request, I called her for ever after, my 
Divinity. 

I believe she liked it on the whole; she didn’t say so, 
you know, but she used to laugh and blush when I called 
her so, and would you believe it, once I heard her say 
to a girl friend,—she was fourteen then— 

‘Oh, he likes to call me that; it pleases him, and I 
really can’t take the trouble to forbid it time after time,” 
and all the while she just loved it—but then, she was a 
girl. 

I left school when I was sixteen, and went abroad to 
an Army crammer’s. Of course we did not correspond, 
dear no! Her papa would never have permitted that. 
Maudie was the daughter of a penniless peer—did I tell 
you she was ‘“‘the Lady Maude Charlton?”—and her father 
wished to keep her from all such things as love affairs. 
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You see, the amorous passions were useless to a girl 
of his; he had a husband already chosen for her ; she 
wouldn’t have to trouble about falling in love. I need 
hardly tell you that saucy Lady Maud thought very differ- 
ently from her papa, and allowed Cupid to trouble her a 
good many times in life, at least every time I came home 
for the holidays there was someone else—Charlie this, 
one year, and Digby that, another year. And she used 
to introduce me to them in turn, with a sweet, calm smile, 
and a “ May I make you two known to eachother; you 
are both such old friends of mine?” 

One night I ventured to remonstrate—said something 
about, “I was nobody now, and it was all tommy rot.” 

And Maudie put her head on one side, and dimpled 
all over. 

“Oh, no, Donald dear,” she said, ‘“‘ I don’t think so; it has 
been all Charlie Seymour this term, and I don’t know 
Tommy Rot!” 

Well, what could a fellow say or do then? 

However, to go on with the reasons why we did not 
correspond. We have done with Maudie’s papa, and now 
it is my turn. You see, I was the only son of my mother, 
and she—with no intentions to be frivolous—was not 
quite a widow. I mean she was what is called a “ grass 
widow.” My father was a soldier, a major in a cavalry 
regiment out in Bombay, and I was to follow in his foot- 
steps, and so went to Germany to cram for Sandhurst. 
But my father was not so well off as his father had been, 
and so I should have only about £250, besides my pay, 
and my mamma was looking out for a nice prize heiress 
for me, and went to call on all the Americans within, I 
believe, twenty-four miles. You see, she was avery kind 
mother, and did not mind the trouble and expense so 
long as she found what she was looking for—viz., a mil- 
lionaire’s daughter as a bride for her son. 

But I believe mamma’s hopes were slightly diminished 
when I came home from my crammer’s to go up for my ex- 
amination, for the very first words I said on arriving were: 

‘How is dear old Maudie? I will run up there this 
evening.” 
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Of course, she did not like it. Ishouldn’t in her place, 
I mean if I was the mother of a—well, not bad-look- 
ing young fellow. 

I had my way, though, and after promising to make 
no engagements for the week, because Miss Lalla 
Judkins, only child of Mr. P. J. Judkins, of New York 
City, was coming to stay at our place, I left the house 
and ran, hatless and in evening shoes, all the way to 
Whitehouse. 


The Earl was engaged, but the Lady Maude was in the 
drawing room. 

I went in. 

My “ Divinity” was sitting in a low chair by the con- 
servatory ; she was not very old—I mean she was not 
quite sixteen—but she was very pretty. 

I went in quickly—I never was announced ; at least, 
I am wrong. I was announced once, and that was on the 
evening when Charlie Seymour called for the third time 
in one week. Yes, that evening I was announced in 
the orthodox fashion ; the door was flung open by 
James, and “ Mr. Donald Nugent !” walked forward with 
a dignified air, and, ah! did she but know it, a deeply- 
wounded heart. 

But I am digressing. On ties evening when I ran all 
the way to Whitehouse from our place, I entered the 
room unannounced, and noiselessly crossed the thickly 
carpeted floor, stood behind her chair unperceived, and 
bending forward, on the impulse of the moment—well, 
never mind. 

Of course, she started up—was angry, indignant, 
blushed furiously—never dreamt I was there. James 
must learn to announce all visitors. She was positively 
inatemper. Nevertheless, we spent a very happy half- 
hour in that cosy corner, and by the time I left the room 
my “Divinity” had sworn to wait for me —wait till I 
had passed my exam., till I was gazetted to my regiment, 
had obtained my company, and then—ah ! 

But thinking over things now, I believe she added 
that she was to wait till I had seen active service, won 
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a V.C., and half a dozen medals, and that without losing 
a limb, or being wounded seriously. 

But I passed over all that, merely kissed her, called 
her ‘“‘my own Divinity”’—at least, I said “my own,” she 
added the “ Divinity.” I knew she liked the title from the 
first, and that was proof positive, wasn’t it? 

And then I left her, and with my head full of poems, 
dreams, love, cupids, and all that, fondly imagined I 
could and would pass my examination. 


CHAPTER II. 





Att August I never saw my Divinity ; she was away 
with an aunt of hers travelling, and the aunt was a sort 
of a “bosom friend” of my mother’s ; so we used to hear 
glorious accounts of “my dear niece’s first ball,” “ my 
Maudie’s conquests, her exquisite gowns, the Royalty 
she had been presented to,” etc. 

Of course, I am writing of the august year after I 
first returned from Germany. 

I had failed in my exam. 

You knew I would? Well, so did all my friends and 
fond relations. They all said they knew from the very 
first that I hadn’t a ghost of a chance to pass it; but 
that was after I had failed. You should have heard 
them before the exam.! When I ventured to say I was 
afraid I shouldn't pass, it was : 

‘‘Of course you will!” 

“Don’t be a goose, my dear Donald !” 

“Absurd! You are every bit as clever as your dear 
father ;” and he did this, and that, and the other—that 
was before. , 

My word! You should have heard two aunts, sisters 
of my father’s, when I failed. 

“To think that our dear, clever Charles should have 
such an idiot of ason! Such a stupid, lazy, good-for- 
nothing boy!” 
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And I don’t know what else they didn’t say. 

Well, I didn’t mind my aunts a bit, nor the indignant 
letter I received from Bombay; but I did mind one 
thing—it cut me to the heart—my Divinity threw me 
over. Said, “I can’t be engaged to a—’’ 

And I hastily added: ‘Oh, yes; call me a ‘blunder- 
ing idiot,’ like Aunt Jane !” 

“Did she say ‘blundering idiot ?’”’ said Maud, gravely; 
“what a naughty aunt, to use bad words; but how I 
should love to hear dear Miss Jane !” 

I didn’t care a rap about Aunt Jane; but Maudie 
refused to be engaged—refused to love me any more. 

However, I went up again in November, and got 
about 8,000 marks. They—the authorities— offered me 
cavalry, and my father wired me to refuse it—he couldn't 
afford it ; and, you know, you can’t argue with a man in 
Bombay. So I refused it, and at the same time refused 
an invitation to dine at Maudie’s papa’s house. 

I wasn’t going there to be snubbed by that young 
lady. 

I judged her harshly, and too hastily, though, on that 
occasion, for on the morning after the dinner I received 
a note, and as I opened it a few pressed violets fell out. 
Oh, Maudie, Maudie ! 

This is how the note ran : 

“ Dear old Don, 

Please accept my sincerest sympathies for your 
second failure. Iam truly sorry, and so is papa, and so 
is auntie—we quite understand that you are a bit upset, 
and only hope you will pass next time. 

Always yours truly, 
MAUDIE. 


P.S.—Do you not think these violets are lovely for 
this time of year? The gardener found them for me to 
wear last night.” 

Of course, it was another way of making me a peace 
offering, and I wrote a note of enthusiastic thanks. 

My Divinity was a sad little flirt !—But I forgave her 
everything. 


22* 
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I worked hard—went up for my third exam.—and, 
I failed entirely for Sandhurst. 

As I remarked at the beginning of this chapter, 
Maudie was away at the time; she had “come out,” and 
was enjoying herself. 

Enjoying herself! It seemed very hard to me, as I 
sat by my desk in my room, and scribbled ode after ode 
to that—to me unknown, goddess—“ success ’’—some 
to Melancholy—some to Maud and one highly dramatic, 
pathetic sonnet to “‘ Daisy, the earl’s daughter.” I never 
published any of them, but I had serious thoughts of 
turning poet. 

Then Maudie came home, and they gave a dance, and 
I went to it. 

She looked lovely. 

I can hardly describe how she looked; I know she was 
all in white. I know her brown eyes sparkled and 
laughed and played the deu—I beg your pardon—with 
many hearts, that her rosy lips and pearly teeth looked— 
oh, well, superb. Altogether my Divinity was a dream. 

‘‘T suppose I may have six dances?” I said. 

‘Good gracious, no !—just one, and a square one—-to 
sit out.” 

And I had to be content; what is more, I was content, 
for she let me hold her hand fully three minutes, and 
she had blushed when she saw me enter the room. 

We danced our waltz in silence—I was only nineteen, 
and she was seventeen, and yet we were silent, and 
occupied with our thoughts—then we sat out the square. 

That square did for me. 

She lay against the cushioned seat, to which I had ° 
taken her, and she closed her eyes for two whole 
minutes, and then she leant forward, and said : 

‘Donald, I heard out there—I mean, in Paris—about 
your third exam. Oh! Don, dear, I am so sorry.” 

I said nothing, only somehow I found the pattern of 
her shoe extremely interesting, and studied it atten- 
tively. 

“What do you think of doing?” she said, and I 
looked up. 
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‘Nothing just yet,” I answered, and then I added—‘“I 
think I shall become an author.” 

My Divinity laughed, a long, mirthful laugh, and I 
frowned. 

“Oh, you dear silly boy,” she said, putting her hand 
on my arm, and she went on laughing. 

“Don’t.” 

“Don't, what?” she asked in surprise. 

“Don’t laugh, and don’t put your hand on my arm,” 
I answered, rudely. 

She drew her hand away, and looked at it in silence, 
and then her great brown eyes gazed at me with the old 
saucy expression. 

“Has my hand offended you?” she asked, in a wee 
voice. 

I caught the hand in mine and kissed it, glove and 
all; and then it was her turn to say “ Don’t,” and I asked 
her, why not ? 

“You haven’t told me yet why you were cross when I 
touched your sleeve,” she said. 

“Oh, it made me feel queer—it sent a thrill all through 
it.” 

“Oh! All through the sleeve ?— poor sleeve!” and 
she stroked it. 

And then down swooped a partner for her, to claim 
his dance. I wonder if anyone else has noticed what a 
nasty way partners have of swooping down just when 
you don’t want them—and sometimes it is a trifle 
embarrassing, too—but not for Maudie; she never found 

anything or anyone who could embarrass her. She just 
' smiled, and said in moving away : “ Weil, J prefer the 
rough cloth anyhow—/¢hat sets my teeth on edge.” Oh, 
woman! woman !—and to show what she meant she 
proceeded to lay her little gloved hands once more on 
my arm. 

I was not, and did not mean to pretend I was, as 
deceitful as Maudie—little artful thing ; sol just showed 
that “swooping partner” the true state of affairs —I 
seized the fingers in my own and pressed them 
tight. 
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My Divinity rose with dignity, and with a scornful 
glance at me—walked away on the other fellow’s arm. 
I was again disgraced. 


CHAPTER III. 


SHE was wrong ! 

My Divinity was wrong when she laughed at me for 
saying I should turn author—for I did. And I wrote 
two books with enormous success. But it was a 
dreadful period—I mean when I was writing them; almost 
worse than cramming for an army exam., and feeling 
all the while that another failure awaited me in this 
venture, as in all my previous ones. 

Maudie was so inquisitive. 

I was twenty-two then, and she called me Mr. Nugent. 
Just fancy ! When I remonstrated she looked down on 
the ground, and said something about “ Papa wishes it,” 
and I said something about “ Hang papa,” but even the 
force of my words carried no weight with them, for she 
called me Mr. Nugent in future. 

By the bye, Miss Judkins, the American heiress, had 
turned out an utter mistake. Her “ popa’s” millions 
were invested in very risky things, and he went smash. 
I was mercifully spared that. Mamma soon gave up 
looking out for girls for me. 

Well, Maudie became inquisitive, that was when I 
told her, in confidence, that I was writing a book. 

Never tell a girl anything in confidence ; it doesn’t do. 
They don’t understand the meaning of the word. Soit 
proved in my case, for the whole of the village began to 
whisper and talk of my book before I had written 
fourteen pages, the average length of a chapter in my 
handwriting. 

My story, which firstly appeared in the “ Regimental 
Humbug,” was a sweetly pathetic one, but Maudie 
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thought it funny, at least she laughed when she read it— 
inordinately, I thought. 

Well, I will return to my original remark. This is the 
form my Divinity’s inquisitiveness took - 

‘Do tell me, Don—I mean Mr. Nugent—is everything 
in all the wide world ‘copy’ to you?” She asked it 
with her head on one side, a trick of hers. 

“No,” I answered, “of course not. Do you imagine 
that I, a highly dramatic author, could find anything 
for ‘copy’ in that woman’s ungainly hat in the pew in 
front of us this morning, or in the vicar’s intensely dry 
sermon and rotund form’—it was Sunday, and I was 
seeing her home after service—“ or do you think that 
clothes-line over there, with hg 

“That will do,” she interrupted ; “I am sorry I spoke, 
that is all.” 

That is the worst, the one fault, of my Divinity. When- 
ever you are getting the best of an argument she says, 
with an absurd severity, ‘““I am sorry I spoke.” It is so 
deucedly hard to make conversation with a girl like 
that, you know. 

‘One thing,” I said, quickly, fearing I had hurt her 
feelings, “One thing, an author often finds ‘copy’ for 
his heroine and ideal in the woman he loves.” 

‘You don’t say so,” she said, in chilling tones. 

‘TI do, indeed, and some fellows, beastly conceited I 
call it, make themselves, paint their own portraits for the 
hero—in that way making it, well, a sort of proposal, 
don’t you see ?” 

“No, I don’t see,” she answered. 

There was no chance of a thaw just then, so I walked 
along in silence by her side, with my cane switching at 
the weeds that grew along the path. 

We entered the house, and Maudie asked me to sit 
down. I did so. I was very nervous, if I remember 
rightly, and I made up my mind not to speak till she 
did. 

My Divinity sat in a low chair opposite me, and drew 
off her gloves in a horribly cool, deliberate fashion. 

She sighed. 
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“Your last book, ‘The Reality of Love,’ was far better 
than your first, ‘The Devil's Mount,’”’ she said, pulling 
and patting down one glove, a habit ladies have ; her 
eyes were still on them, and her head on one side, in the 
usual provokingly piquant way. 

“Do you think so?” I said, eagerly. ‘I am so glad, 
because I dedicated it to you.” 

‘““T don’t know, though,” she went on, giving me one 
of her withering glances, as much as to say J had no 
business to talk until she had quite done. ‘Iam not sure, 
only the title is better. One always wonders what the—” 
she looked slowly at me—‘ what ‘The Devil’s Mount’ 
means, whether——”’ As she paused I put in— 

‘Oh, don’t you think it far best to have a title that 
holds people in suspense, longing to know what the 
gruesome thing is?” 

“Whether,” she went on, not paying the slightest 
attention—“ Whether his satanic majesty mounted a 
donkey or a, er— er— a bicycle, you know !” 


And, before I could catch her, she was gone—and her 
laugh came to me from the garden. 
My Divinity was enjoying a joke at my expense ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


“‘T would never, never be any author’s heroine. Never, 
never, never ;” and my Divinity stamped her prettily 
shod foot to emphasize her remark. 

“Temper,” said I, looking up from the evening 
paper. Maude was staying at my mother’s. “Oh, 
naughty.” 

‘“‘ Never, never,” went on the young lady ; “J couldn't 
do the silly things girls do in books, J couldn't flirt in 
their open fashion, J couldn’t sing a sentimental song, 
and then glance at a young man to see if he understood 
that I was singing it to him, J couldn’t smoke, or ride a 
bicycle in rationals, J wouldn’t dream of taking the lead 
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in the hunting field, or of laughing at a man for pro- 
posing to me, "(she was glancing through some MSS. 
of mine, —mind, I don’t say she was quoting). ‘“ And— 
well, all I can say is, heroines are—are idiots, and 
never half so nice as girls in real life!” 

I lay back in my chair, and sent three rings of smoke 
through the window ; then I whistled softly atune from 
“The Artist’s Model.” 

“Do you hear?” Maudie said, turning to me, 
provoked by my silence. 

“Yes, I heard, but I fancied you were addressing 
yourself, or some unseen person, for I never said you 
would do the silly things heroines do in books ; and of 
course you are far, far nicer than any fictitious girl of 
my acquaintance.” 

Maudie frowned ; there was no pleasing her that day ! 

“T tell you what,” I said, “I will write a book, and I 
will make you my heroine. We shall see then.” 

‘“No you won't,” she said sharply, “ for if you do, I 
shall read your book, and then do just everything 
opposite to what you make her do’— the “her” was 
given with a supremely contemptuous ring. “If you 
make her hunt, I never will again; if she sings, I 
won't look at any more music; if she accepts the 
hero, I shall refuse every offer I have.” 

“You mean to have some, then ?” 

“ Tf,”’—paying no attention to my remark, I notice that 
was becoming one of my Divinity’s habits—" If she 
bikes, I will sell my machine, and devote the proceeds 
to a charity fund. I will, I will; so now you see you 
can’t make your heroine—it would be too cruel.” 

‘Oh, I have the book already,” I answered, coolly, 
still blowing smoke rings about the room. 

‘““Oh, where is it? Do give it to me; am I really the 
heroine? Oh, Mr. Nugent,where have you put the MSS. ?” 

I thought so ; she would really love to be the heroine 
of one of my books. 

“Oh,” I said, carelessly enough ; “ the story is not in 
black and white, the rough copy is here,” and I tapped 
my forehead. 
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She frowned, stamped her little foot, then burst out 
laughing. 

“How absurd we are,’ she laughed; “fancy 
quarrelling.” 

‘“‘ Like a couple of babies,” I said. 

“Oh, not babies, but—-” then for some unknown 
reason the Lady Maude stopped, blushed, and turned 
away. 

a up; I swear there was a look of perfect innocence 
on my countenance. The smile was on the other side of 
my face, I mean it was an inward smile. That would be 
the other side of one’s face, properly speaking, you know. 

‘Like what, then,” I asked. 

“Oh, like nothing,” she answered. 

“Come, we can’t quarrel like ‘nothing’; you must 
confess—like what Maudie?” 

‘Don’t be silly,” and she ran, blushing, out of the 
window, calling a fox-terrier for a romp. 

I lay back and smoked in peace, but the smile was on 
my lips then. 

Presently Maude came back. 

She stood by the window and held the curtains in her 
hands ; dressed all in pink, she looked an enchanting 
study. 

‘Don’t move,” I said; “‘ I am impressing the picture 
on my mind. I must give a vivid description of my 
heroine.” 

‘Do you really mean to make me your heroine?” 

“Yes, really and truly.” 

‘“‘And shall, I then, have to keep my word, and giveup 
all these things ?” 

“What things ?” 

“ Hunting and singing.” 

‘“ And flirting.” 

‘1 don’t flirt.” 

“Oh! Well, you don’t know yet if my heroine will 
hunt, sing, or flirt.” 

‘She must, if you are going to make her like me.” 

“Then you do flirt ?” 

‘‘How absurd you are ! Idon’t, I don’t. I meant the 
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other two, hunting and singing ; you must make her do 
these two if she is going to be my counterpart—I do 
both—oh ! how I am looking forward to the meets.” 

‘Don’t do that,” I said, pensively, throwing away my 
cigar, not being able to find a match to re-light it with. 

‘“Why not ?” 

‘Because if my book was finished before November, 
and you read it, and my heroine did hunt—” 

“Then I must keep my word.” 

“If a woman can,” I answered, smiling up at her. 

“Now, you are horrid ; but dojust tell me this—who 
will the hero be?” 

‘“What do you say to Charlie Seymour ?” 

‘“Oh, no, no; I hate him!” 

“Well, Digby Long, then ?” 

‘He is such a prig ; why not Eric Graves ?”—saucily. 

‘“‘T don’t know enough about him.” 

‘Well, he is good and kind, tall, handsome, half Irish, 
half English, speaks heaps of languages, is an all round 
athlete, and— ”’ 

‘Are you going to write the book ?” 

‘How horrid you are !—but do have Eric.” 

‘‘I’d rather not ; I have got my hero.” 

‘Oh ! who is he ? What is he like?” 

“Well, he is tall, good-looking, clever, an athlete, 
dances well, and— ” 

“T know him,” clapping her hands. 

“Do you ?” 

“Yes! it is Harry Newnes.” 

‘“‘ Wrong.” 

‘““May I have six guesses?” 

“Yes, and if you guess right, I'll give you six pairs of 
gloves, and if you guess wrong I—J shall claim a reward.” 

“No you won’t !—but is it Phil Graham ¢” 

“No.” 

“Jack Lindsay ?” 

“No.” Her face looked solemn. 

‘Herbert Gissing ?” 

“No.” Her face was a study. 

“Douglas Hope ?” 
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“T hope not!” 

“Don’t be silly !—is it ?” 

“No. That’s four.” 

‘Oh, dear ; then it is Frank Murray ?” 

“Tt is not Frank Murray.” 

“Then it must be—it must be—’’ 

‘You can’t guess,” I cried in huge glee. 

“Yes I can !—I will win those gloves,—it’s—”’ 

“Well!” 

She made for the window, stepped out, then called 
back, ‘I know, and I'll do just everything opposite to 
what your heroine does,—it’s you—-you—you !” 

And though I chased her over the lawn, I did not 
catch her. 

I was the price of six pairs of gloves out of pocket. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir commenced by being a gloriously fine day, and I 
started to walk into Lelford to try a new bicycle. But 
as fate would have it, no sooner did I leave the town for 
my homeward walk of 44 miles, than down came the 
rain in perfect torrents. I had no umbrella, and only a 
light grey suit and straw hat. In a moment I was 
soaked through and through. I walked on moodily, 
my hands in my pockets. My Divinity was staying at 
an aunt’s, some seven miles from the Whitehouse, and 
as I was not acquainted with the aunt I had not had the 
happiness of seeing the Lady Maude for nearly three 
weeks. 

I walked on through the mud and wet. It is surpris- 
ing how quickly the dry country roads are converted 
into veritable ponds during a shower; and I am sure 
ours is the most afflicted county in that way. 

Presently I heard the rattle of wheels behind me, and | 
the steady trot of a horse. 
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My heart leapt in glee; perchance it was some milk- 
man returning to our village, and I could beg a lift. 

I turned; my heart sank. It was only a smart little 
turnout in the way of a dogcart, and two utterly strange 
ladies on the front seat. 

But, joy ! oh, doubly perfect bliss! Between the two 
ladies’ heads, I caught sight of a laughing, saucy pair of 
brown eyes. 

My Divinity was on the back seat. 

I saw her speak to the driver, who, I concluded, was 
the aunt, and then the trap pulled up, and the stately, 
elderly lady bent down with a gracious smile. 

‘““My niece, the Lady Maude Carlton, tells me you are 
a friend of hers, Mr. ——-—.,” she commenced. 

“Mr. Nugent, auntie,” chimed in a voice from that 
back seat. ‘Donald Nugent, the author, you know. 
Mr. Nugent, my aunt, Lady de Tracy.” 

I smiled and shook hands, and then was introduced 
to the daughter, Miss de Tracy, a terrible girl, with a 
long face, straight fringe, and a haggard expression. 

“T thought, perhaps, you might care for a lift,” said 
Maudie’s aunt, “if you do not mind a seat at the back.” 

‘Oh, not at all; you are very kind,” I cried hastily, 
only too delighted, and in case the invitation should not 
be repeated, I sprang up quickly beside Maude. 

As arule, I hate to ride four in a dogcart. Those 
back seats are so uncomfortable. But, think of it! 
A pouring wet day, still three miles to go, which would 
take me thirty-five minutes on foot, and on the other 
hand a twenty minutes’ drive, under a thick rug, with 
Maudie for a companion. 

It was heavenly ! 

‘| am very untidy,” said my companion, as I settled 
myself. Lady de Tracy whipped up the cob, and we 
sprang forward. 

“Tam very untidy. I have been trying on hats, and 
it always ruffles my hair.” 

“You are very pretty,” I remarked, looking up at 
the flushed face, the soft curling hair, and the saucy 
little mouth. | 
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She made a quick movement with her hands. I pre- 
tended to scream. 

Miss de Tracy turned her weird eyes on us. 

‘What is the matter ?”’ she asked. 

‘“ Maudie boxed my ears,” I said. 

‘“Oh! how can you ?” 

‘‘ Anyway, please don’t do it again ; it frightened me. 
I thought you were going to box them dreadfully 
severely.” 

“You should behave yourself.” 

“JT did. Ionly said you were awfully pretty, and so 
you are; anyone will tell you that.” 

There was a silence, and then with a fearful swerve 
we bolted round a corner, 

‘‘ Have you commenced your book ?” said Lady Maude. 

‘‘ What book ?”’ 

“Oh, you know ; your new one. The one with me 
as the heroine.” 

‘“‘T have commenced it.” 

‘You see,” holding out her little hands, “I am wear- 
ing the gloves ; the ones I won for guessing who the 
hero was to be.” 

“And you were very unfair,” I said. “I deserved half 
the reward, if not the whole, because it was quite the 
last name of the six that you guessed.” 

‘Could you halve it ?”” she asked, calmly. 

“ You knew what I wanted, then ?”’ 

‘“‘Of course not. How could I know? What did you 
want ?” the blushes came and went. 

“Well,” I said, meditatively, ‘if I had won, I mean if 
you had not guessed that I was to be the hero of my 
own book, I should have demanded a match for my 
cigar. If you remember it went out, and I had to 
throw it away for want of a match to re-light it with.” 

“Was that all ?” 

“What did you think I wanted?” and I looked 
straight at her. 

“Oh, nothing,” stammered the Lady Maude. 

“Well, we could have halved ‘nothing,’ even less 
easily than a match ” 
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‘‘] do wish you would talk sense! Why can’t you 
talk like Eric Graves? He is so clever, and always has 
something nice and sensible to say. Conversation with 
him never flags.” 

“Indeed! Well, do you know I never thought con- 
versation flagged particularly between youand me. We 
usually find something to say.” 

“Yes, but such drivel ; I mean you talk such drivel. 
There is never anything one can remember. Now, with 
Eric Graves—”’ 

“ Hang Eric Graves!” I burst in. 

My Divinity flung up her head. She was going to be 
on her dignity. 

“You are offended ?”’ 

“Well ?” 

‘“T am so glad, because you will soon have to give up 
being offended.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes; you see, Daisy, my heroine, is always being 
offended at whatever the hero says, and you told me 
that you would do nothing, and be nothing, that I made 
her in my book.” 

“How absurd you are!”’ 

“You see, I find something to remember after our 
conversation. I always remember all you say.” 

There was just the faintest suspicion of a thaw. 

“Yes,” I went on, ‘and sometimes I write it down. 
I know it is only a second-hand sort of originality ; but, 
then, you say much more clever things than I do, and 
I like my heroines to talk in a clever way, so I just 
remember all you say, and then write it down in my 
books.” 

“Do you really ?” 

‘“ Honour bright! So you see the ‘Daisy’ of my book 
will be an exact portrait, even to the words [she 
speaks.” 

“What are you going to call your book?’ (Decidedly 
a thaw was setting in.) 

“The perversity of a wonian ” 

“ What a silly name!” 
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“Why? I couldn’t call it ‘ Beautiful Daisy,’ or ‘ My 
own Divinity,’ or any such thing, you know, for then it 
would sound very third rate ; and I don’t ant to pay 
‘you that sort of a compliment. Because, of course, 
people will see you afterwards, and in everything you 
do or say they will recognise you as my heroine.” We 
were nearing the Manor House, and Lady de Tracy 
would drop me there. 

‘““No they won’t,” said Maudie, “ for I tell you I shall 
go through a complete reformation of character. I tell 
you I shall do nothing, say nothing, think nothing, that 
you make your ‘Daisy’ do, say, or think.” 

I stepped off the dogcart, and held her hand. 

‘But do you mean that?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“ Honestly ?” 

“Yes, honestly.” 

“Oh, very well, then, that’s all right! for now I shall 
make my ‘ Daisy’ refuse the hero’s offer of marriage, 
and—” 

But they were gone. I believe Maudie whipped the 
cob from the back seat. And I was left standing, hat in 
hand, looking after them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“JT pon’T think you have any right to dictate to me, 
and what’s more Mr. Nugent, I can’t understand why 
you make a point of counting the dances I give Mr. 
Graves.” 

We were “sitting out” in a cool alcove at Lady de 
Tracy’s magnificent house, and my Divinity was,—shall 
I say “as usual,” in a temper with me. 

“Tt is pretty evident that you are making a fool of the 
young man, anyhow,’ I answered, rather rudely. 

‘“‘How dare you! Who are you, I should like to know, 
to dare say such a thing.” 
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‘“Oh, be reasonable, Maudie, whatever else you are.” 

“T thought I was to be Lady Maude Carlton, Mr. 
Nugent.” 

I bowed. I don’t mean to say I was nota wee bit 
humiliated by her tone, but I did not mean to show it, 
so I civilly turned the conversation. 

‘‘May I see your programme ?” I asked. 

‘Oh, certainly! But I am ‘full up,’ if you are asking 
for another dance.” 

‘So I see, quite full up,” and I glanced over the 
pasteboard, smiling at the “E.G.” everywhere. “ You 
have been busy breaking hearts to-night !” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

‘Oh, you can’t help it!” I answered ; “a fellow must 
lose his head and heart when he sees you ; and when 
you talk and laugh, and give him three, two, or even 
one dance, heaven help him !” 

My Divinity rose. 

‘“T am afraid you are going to be rude,” she said. 

I was humbled immediately. I was in a bitter mood 
that night, and only too ready to cry “ peccavi.” 

“T didn’t mean to be rude, Maudie,” forgetting all 
about the title and surname ; do sit down. You said you 
would sit out this dance with me.” 

“TI had no partner, and you said you had lost your 
programme,—by the bye, you usually do lose your pro- 
gramme about the middle of a darice.” 

I could not answer that accusation, so I only glanced 
at the scribbled names on her card. There was a pause, 
and we heard the drip of a fountain close by, and the 
sweet notes of a melodious waltz. 

Have you ever noticed that the music, and all that, 
sounds much more enchanting, sets one’s brains reeling 
and pulses tingling, when one is “sitting out” with a 
pretty girl. 

My finger was pointing down the dance programme 
and stopping at each “E. G.,” and I was counting them 
in a low but audible tone. 

‘“‘One,—two,—three,—four,—five.” 

Maude said, nothing. 
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“T call it beastly familiar of the fellow to put initials 
only,” I said. 

“Do you? Then what is this ‘D.N.’ here, and here, 
and here?” 

“Your humble servant,” I replied, bowing. 

“Well,” said my Divinity, ‘I call it very familiar of 
a servant to put initials on my card.” 

‘Shall I alter it to my full name?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

There was a pause whilst I printed out ‘“ Donald 
Nugent”’ three times. 

“T say,” I began; I was very bold that evening; all 
the fault of that music, and the drip of that fountain ! 

‘“T say, do you hate me, Maudie ?”’ 

“Hate you? I don't know, I believe I am quite 
indifferent to you.” 

“T’d rather you hated me than that, but I was only 
thinking we might test our affections by our names, 
you know, like children do, seeing how many similar 
letters they contain ; shall we ?” 

Another pause whilst I put a line through the letters 
in Maudie’s name that were also to be found in mine. 

‘‘How many are there?” she asked, quite eagerly, if 
you will believe me. 

“Well, in Maude there is the ‘a,’ the ‘u,’ the ‘d,’ and 
ie ‘s™ 

“Yes, yes—love—friendship—indifference—hatred.” 

“Then the ‘a’ in Carlton, the ‘1,’ the ‘t,’ and the ‘o.’” 

“ Again four—again hatred !” 

Her voice was quite triumphant. I only gave her a 
reproachful glance, and said : 

“And the ‘n.’”’ 

“mt” 

“Yes, oh! You see, Miss, you are not indifferent to 
me.” 

‘It’s only nonsense, of course—just childish, babyish 
nonsense, you know,” and she laughed. 

“Absurd! I quite agree, just a sort of little experi- 
ment that we only believe in and find amusing when it 
turns out to be what we wished it to be.” 
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I think fully five minutes elapsed before we spoke again. 

Then Maudie sighed. 

‘“T hate dances.” 

“You hate love ?”’ 

‘‘T said I hated dances, Mr. Nugent.” 

“Oh! exactly!’’—Then, in a small voice, I said to myself: 

“Oh, Love’s but a dance, 
Where Time plays the fiddle ! 
See, the couples advance, 
Oh, Love’s but a dance, 
A whisper, a glance, 
‘Shall we twirl down the middle ?’ 
Oh, Love’s but a dance, 
Where Time plays the fiddle !”’ 

“That’s silly,” said my Divinity. 

“Oh! Excuse me, it is Austin Dobson.” 

“And you are silly, too !” with withering scorn. 

“Maudie, do you care for Eric Graves ?” 

“Toa.” 

‘More than you care for me ?” 

‘“T said I cared for him.” 

“Does that mean you do hate me ?” 

Her head turned, and the glance at her profile showed 
me she was agitated. 

“Your name doesn’t prove you hate me !” ina whisper. 

“Our silly initials don’t prove anything.” 

“Then you do hate me—I wonder why !” 

“How absurd we are!—shall we go and finish this 
waltz? It is better than talking, and it is a lovely tune. 
Are you sure you have lost your programme ?” 

“Quite sure.” 

‘And you don’t know who your partner was ?” 

“No.” 

“Then,” turning her brown eyes with a swift glance’to 
me, “Won't you dance ?” 

“With you as a partner ?”’ 

“Yes, of course.” 

‘A partner for life ?” 

“Hush !” 

‘‘A partner for life ?” 
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“Donald, you mustn't.” 

“Why ?” 

“Think of papa !”’ 

‘Well, what of him?” 

“He will not like that.” 

“That what ?”’ 

“Well, that I . 

But no one heard the rest, for the Earl’s step sounded 
on the floor behind us, and putting her hand in mine, 
like naughty children we ran away—together. 








CHAPTER VII. 


WE were having coffee after dinner, in the moon-lit 
conservatory—a married couple of twelve months odd— 
and we were looking over some rather flattering reviews 
on my last book, and my Divinity turned her dear eyes 
to me and said : 

“Will you ever write another book, Don ?” 

Oh, no; at least, not for years to come,’ I replied 
adding ‘“‘ The last one did for me, and my literary career.” 

‘How long do you take writing a book ?” she asked. 

“ That depends. I could write one, say, in a month, if 
you asked me to.” 

‘Well, perhaps I shall some day, but not just yet.” 

“Why not now?” 

‘‘Oh, because I have got a heroine for you.” 

“Where ?” 

“In my mind.” 

“T see! She is not a very big one, then?” 

‘“No, not very big,” said Maudie, slowly. I don't 
believe she noticed the implied hint about the size of 
her mind ; perhaps, it is as well she didn’t. 

‘You know, dear, it is eighteen whole months since 
you started writing your last book.” 

“Ts it really?” —“ Tempus fugit !”’ 

“Yes, and if you want anything— ” 

‘‘T do; some more sugar, if you please.” 

“T mean if you want any help with your next book, I 
shall be willing to give it.” 
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“In the form of a heroine ?”’ 

“Yes, and other things.” 

There was a pause. 

“You gave me a heroine once,” I said. 

“You,” 

‘And I don’t think you could have given me anything 
more charming.” 

‘‘That is nicely put.” 

‘‘T mean, the girl in my last book will be just the sort 
the public like; she is a wee bit wilful.” 

“No!” 

‘‘ She was possessed of a dreadful temper.” 

‘Oh, Don.” 

‘She is a dreadful flirt.” 

“ Stop !” 

“And she ends by marrying the nicest fellow in the 
world.” 

“Indeed !” with a lift of the eye-brows, and a flash 
of the eyes. 

‘But she was all that her original was not, and she 
was not half what her original was.” 

“Which I can take any way I like.” 

I threw away my cigar, and rising, crossed to her chair. 
I put my arm on the back thereof, and stooping, kissed 
her hair. 

My Divinity rose—she put her arm through mine, she 
led me from the room, up the stairs, in through a partly 
open door, to a room where the firelight cast a ruddy 
glow on her dear little head of curls, and on tip-toe we 
crossed the floor, and hand clasping hand we stood, and 
gazed upon the dear little sweetheart whom God has 
sent to keep our own hearts warm with love. 

Maudie’s hand stole up to my face, and she pulled my 
head down close to hers, and ruby lips just whispered in 
my ear : 

“There she is, dear—there is our next heroine!” was 
what I heard. 

And I kissed my wife, and bending, bestowed a 
paternal embrace on the sleeping head of “ Divinity 
number two.” 











David Gan—Rnight. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT was early in the year 1415, that one bright sunny 
morn, a tall, massive, red-headed giant strode into the 
outer Ante-Chamber of the English Court. He was 
prodigiously big and broad, and walked with a free swing 
and looseness of limb that betokened great suppleness 
and strength. His face was broad at the brow and rug- 
ged, with large features, tanned to a light brown from 
exposure, and a pair of deep-set grey eyes, good-humoured 
and honest; while his head was covered with a mass 
of dark red, close cut curls, of which same colour was 
his great rough beard. As was common at that time of 
the day, the Chamber was filled to over-flowing with gay 
Court folks and applicants for the King’s notice and 
favour, who one and all stared, some disdainful, some 
wondering, and some openly mocking, at the huge, 
shabby, travel-stained stranger. He, on his part, how- 
ever, was in no wise disturbed by the hundreds of hostile 
eyes; he took them all in in one fearless sweep of his own 
grey ones, and then marched swift and straight to the 
door at the further end of the long room, and would have 
knocked thereon had not a young squire, dressed in the 
very excess of fashion, stepped hastily and unceremon- 
iously before him, blocking his further approach. 

‘Thou canst not enter there,” said the dandy youth 
calmly, with a supercilious stare and covert smile that 
took the other in from the feather in his shabby cap to 
the broad toes of his dusty leathern hose. 

‘“‘T would speak the King,’ said the big man politely, 
and his grey eyes twinkled as he looked down at the 
perfect youth. 
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‘Then thou canst not!” said the other calmly, “ his 
Majesty be’st engaged.” 

The man looked at him for a moment quite good 
humouredly, then seeing he made no move as though to 
let him pass, he bent his great height, and opening his 
mouth by the other’s ear, bellowed in a mighty voice : 
“T did say, I would speak the King !” 

The young squire flushed hotly, as what had hitherto 
been an amused whisper now broke into a mocking laugh 
from those that hearkened to his discomfort. 

“Thou great oaf!’’ he cried furiously, and he drew 
his dagger. 

‘Na, na!” said the giant, smiling into his beard; ‘‘ Put 
thy little spear away, laddie. I did put think thee to pe 
deaf for that thou wouldst not letten me to pass. I tell 
thee, I would speak the King.” 

“Then I tell thee again thou canst not and shalt not,” 
said the outraged squire. ‘‘ Thinkest thou that every 
begging knave that comes a-whining gains admittance to 
the King o’ all England ?”’ 

The big man did not speak, but a sudden flash shot 
out of his deep-set eyes as without a word he stretched 
out one great hand, and as though the dainty youth had 
been a troublesome terrier, he took hold of him by his 
collar, and raising him from the ground, shook him 
gently to and fro. 

“Let go, thou dastard! or by heaven, I will prink 
thee,” cried the struggling squire, for despite all his 
foppery and elegance he was not lacking of courage. 

“What was it thou didst miscall me?” said the other, 
with no sign of anger or impatience. 

“T*do call thee what thou art; a dastard, an oaf, 
aragged knave—what thou wilt, so it be bad enow,” 
cried the other through his teeth. 

‘Nay, then, young sir,” said the giant, calmly, “thou 
shalt crave my pardon for that.” And still with only one 
hand he held the struggling squire suspended, and once 
more shook him slightly. 

“Thou mayest hold me here for aye, but that will I 
not do,” said he, chokingly. And the laughter around 
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died away as all bent forward eagerly to see how it would 
end, albeit none made offer to assist either the one or 
the other. 

At that moment the door of the disputed room swung 
back, and a tall man, young, and of a beautiful counten- 
ance, stood upon the threshold. 

“How now? What meaneth all this to do?” he 
inquired sternly, but his eyes laughed at the strange 
sight. 

The big stranger dropped the lad instantly, and bent 
low upon one knee. 

“Thou dost pe the King?” he said, humbly. 

‘Ay, what dost want wi’ me ?” 

“IT do pe come to offer my services in thy Majesty’s 
household,” said he simply. 

“As what?” asked the King, smiling at the big man’s 
calm assurance. 


“Nay, that is as thou dost will,” answered he, looking 
puzzled. ‘‘Gin thou lettest me aid thee and shield thee 
from harm, I care not in what capacity it pe.” 

“Well said,” cried the young King, heartily. “ By’r 
Lady I do like thee hugely—ay, and that bes’t the only 
way a man could like thee,” he added, glancing some- 
what ruefully at the other’s great bulk. 

“Thou dost be Welsh ?” 

“Ay, your Majesty.” 

“What be’st thy name ?”’ 

“Pray, then, what could it be but Goliath ?” said a 
sweet, mocking voice, and Mademoiselle de la Nive 
looked up half scornfully at the great man. 

The King smiled indulgently at the small, delicate face. 

“Get thee gone, Mademoiselle Impudence,” he said. 

But the giant stared open-mouthed at the dainty little 


figure. 

Mademoiselle de la Nive nodded her head trium- 
phantly. 

“Said I not so?” she said. ‘See how surprised he 


doth look at my shrewdness. Doth not dat be thy 
name ?’ 
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Mademoiselle could speak English both with ease and 
fluency, but her “th’s” she could never master. 

‘Nay, my lady,” stammered the Welshman, growing 
red, ‘‘My name doth pe David 

“Bravo !” cried the King, and all the Court joined in 
the laugh. ‘The giant hath turned to David, and now 
I wonder to what hath Davidturned? Take thee heed, 
my friend, lest David doth take upon himself the form 
of Cupid and kill thee wi’ a pair o’ bright eyes.” . And 
he glanced whimsically at Mademoiselle, from whom the 
giant had never once removed his eves. 

Mademoiselle tossed her small dusky head angrily, and 
with scant courtesy. 

‘“T know not what dou dust mean,” she said haughtily, 
and her great eyes flashed a scornful glance at the 
abashed stranger. 

“Well, well,” said Henry laughing. “Now we have 
vexed our merry mocking-bird.” Then he turned to the 
giant. ‘‘Marry, thou hast kept me over long at this talk- 
ing. Would’st that I should take thee as one o’ mine 
esquires, David ?” 

“Ay, that would I, your Majesty,” said he gratefully, 
and once more he bent his knee. 

‘Get thee up,” said Henry, for he wished to be gone 
speedily. ‘Here, thou Gascoigne, take this man to be 
enrolled as one o’ my bodyguard.” 

There was a pause, and then slowly and unwillingly 
the lovely youth before-mentioned came scowling for- 
ward. 

“How now, sirrah,” said the King, looking keenly at 
him. “Why dost hesitate and look so black ?” 

‘‘He hath misused me terribly, the bullying coward,” 
muttered the young squire fiercely, and his hand sought 
the handle of his sword. 

‘Nay, I be no coward, nor no bully neither,” said the 
big man, raising his eyebrows comically, and smiling 
with unimpaired good humour. “Your Majesty, wilt 
thou be judge ?” 

“Ay, but be quick about it ; I like not such broils.” 

“’Twas no broil, your majesty, but quite peaceful and 
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quiet : yon little popinjay did’st thwart me when I 
would seek speech o’ thee, and then did’st miscall and 
deride me most foully, and gin he acted so, I must per- 
force punish him.” 

“And that thou did’st by disgracefully hangidg him 
in the air,” said the King, striving to keep a straight 
face. ‘Well, thou wer’t both wrong, and yet both 
right. Gascoigne did but his duty in denying you un- 
called, but methought not that one o’ mine own squires 
would act scornfully and discourteously to a poorly-clad 
stranger.” He looked at Gascoigne, and the lad hung 
his head abashed—“ And so thou did’st rightly to chastise 
him for so doing.” 

The Welshman held out his great hand with a swift 
smile. 

“T crave thee pardon, for that thou did’st put thy 
duty,” he said, in his big, hearty voice. 

‘Then perforce I must crave thine for my discourtesy,” 
said the youth, ruefully, but the scowl had vanished, and 
he laughed and winced at the hearty clasp of the strong 
hand. 

“Now thou art friends, thou mayest take him, 
Gascoigne,” said Henry, “and see to 't that he doth be 
well fed, and clothed in fresh raiment, though where 
thou wilt find any large enow it passes me to think.” 

And that was how David Gam, Esq., became installed 
in the King’s household. 


CHAPTER II. 


THAT was the first time that David saw Mademoiselle 
de la Nive, but one could not be many minutes at the 
Court without hearing about her upon all sides. She, 
dainty and beautiful, and filled with the most brilliant 
and mischievous wit, was the pet and spoiled plaything 
of the whole Court. Born and bred in a French convent, 
her mother a lady of high birth, but great unhappiness, 
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the little orphan had been taken under the care of the 
Duchess of Leicester, a widowed relative of the child’s 
mother, and by her had been brought to England, and 
at a later age to the Court. 

And so it was that the new squire heard much con- 
cerning her, and when his eyes rested upon the delicate 
little face, he would raise his eyebrows in the comical 
expression that had become a trick with him, and look 
at her almost as if afraid. 

One day a large party was going out riding, and 
Mademoiselle, seeing David standing motionless by, 
turned and deigned to address him. 

“Why art thou not coming, Sir Goliath ?” she said, 
imperiously. 

The giant flushed. 

‘For that I have not money enow to buy a horse,” he 
said, looking straight at her. 

Mademoiselle bent suddenly to adjust her stirrups. 

‘Aye, ‘twould take a vastly big sum to get one large 
enow,’’ she said presently ;“‘ and ’tis idle to waste one’s 
money on amusement.” 

David gave his sudden smile into his beard. 

‘Wilt assist me to mount?” said Mademoiselle 
sedately, waving aside the many gallants that sought 
that favour. 

David hesitated, and his eyebrows went up. 

Mademoiselle opened her big eyes, and stared at this 
strange reception of her great condescension. 

‘‘T—I pe afeared,” said David, awkwardly. 

‘“ Afeared ?” The grey eyes got as wide as plates. 

‘““Thou—thou seest, thou art so very fragile, and—and 
delicate, and I, I am so big and clumsy.” 

Mademoiselle gave a little ringing laugh, and her 
dimples flashed in and out. 

‘So thou art afeared thou mayest break me?” she 
said, demurely. 

‘Nay, not that exact,” said David, foolishly, “ but of a 
truth it nigh fears me to see how parlous small and 
dainty thou art, and my hands pe so ower big and strong 
—without e’en knowing it I might hurt thee.” 
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Mademoiselle put back her head, and a sudden little 
colour came into her soft cheeks. 

“ But—if I take the risk, Sir Goliath ?”’ she said. 

The giant bent and lifted her bodily from the ground, 
and gently placed her upon her waiting palfrey, and his 
face was very red as he left go, in spite of her light 
weight. 

“T thank thee, monsieur,” said Mademoiselle ; and 
touching her horse she rode swiftly away, while the 
great man stood and watched her with a queer expression 
in his deep-set eyes. 

After that, David was always watching Mademoiselle. 
He would watch her with the gay gallants,and mark the 
flashing wit and ready sarcasm (for Mademoiselle had a 
sharp tongue, and few men were spared from her cutt- 
ing shafts). He would see the great admiration and 
open compliments of the rich, handsome youths, and the 
homage paid to her by old and young, and he would 
turn away, with a deep sigh, only to find himself a 
moment later once more intently studying the little 
flower-like face, and listening to the sweet, mocking 
voice. 

And Mademoiselle, she would one day treat him to 
cold disdain, the next to great hauteur, and the third 
would make open fun of him, and rally him on his dull 
looks. 

“Thou art growing thin, Monsieur Goliath,” she said 
one day ; and her grey eyes were alight. 

David looked at her gravely. 

‘““ And thy eyes are so large and so solemn, and thou 
dost look afore thee at nothing,” she went on, wickedly ; 
“Monsieur !’’—she came close, and looked up at him 
with great dancing eyes, though the pretty mouth was 
pursed up, and her tone full of concern—‘ Monsieur, 
can it be that thou art im love ?” 

And then David looked straight down into her eyes. 

‘“Yea, Mademoiselle,” he said, simply ; “ shall I tell 
thee wi’ whom ?”’ 

But Mademoiselle drew back swiftly, and the colour 
rose in her delicate face. 
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‘But, no!” she said, hastily, and somewhat proudly ; 
‘‘T did but make a mock at thee ; I meant it not!” 

And David smiled sadly into his great beard, and said 
no more. 

‘Why dost thou look so glum?” said Mademoiselle, 
petulantly. 

“Do I?” said David, smiling. “It must pe my 
nature !”’ 

“Nay, it doth not fe thy nature,” said Mademoiselle, 
wickedly. The giant laughed outright, and she clapped 
her hands gleefully. 

‘Why art thou so gay, little fairy ?” he said. 

Mademoiselle nodded her pretty head. 

“ Parce que je suis moi,” she said. 3 

“Wilt make me also glad?” said David, suddenly ; 
and he bent and looked at her. 

“But how can I ?” she said; ‘‘ How can one alter de 
nature o’ anoder ?” 

‘Thou couldst make me the happiest on earth,” said 
David, in a deep voice. 

Mademoiselle looked at him saucily for a moment. 

“T will give dee my receipe,” she said; and ere he 
could stay her she had caught her dainty skirts in either 
hand and was dancing gracefully, and with little saucy 
curtseys, before him, while in her sweet, mocking voice 
she sang gaily : 

Ah! le monde est si serieux 

Si triste et si malheureux, 
Mais moi! je suis si heureuse : 
Je ris pour vivre! 

Ah! le monde est si dur! 

Ah! le monde— 

Ah! le monde— 

Ah! le monde est si dur: 
Mais—je ris pour rire ! 

As she sang the refrain she danced lightly away from 
him, her beautiful little face glancing laughing back 
over her shoulder, and her little feet keeping perfect 
time and pace to the merry melody; and as the last 
sweet notes were sung she turned her about, with a last 
little mocking curtsey, and disappeared. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ MADEMOISELLE,”’ said David, ‘1 love thee.”’ 

Mademoiselle looked at him a second, and her eyes 
blazed. 

“Den, how dost dou dare?’ she cried, and she 
stamped upon the ground. 

“T know not, but, ne’th’less, I do love thee most 
parlously,” said David, in his big, gentle voice, and he 
stood looking at her and twisting his big hands. 

‘“‘ But—but, I will ne’er forgi’e thee,” said Mademoiselle, 
with scarlet cheeks, “Dou, a squire!’’ She tossed her 
small head with a little, scornful laugh, and turned from 
him. 

“Nay, I did not wish to love thee,” said David, 
ruefully, and his eyebrows were very high, “‘ but it came 
against my will, and, ere | could stay it, it had grown 
great and big as myself. How could I help it ?” 

“Tis not the loving,” said Mademoiselle, haughtily, 
o’er her shoulder, “ ’tis the telling o’t dat I will ne’er 
forgive,” and she swept scornfully from him, her small 
head very proud and erect. 

‘““Would’st hearken to me gin I were a Knight?” 
asked David. 

“A Knight /—But dou art a Squire, a servant,’”’ came 
back o’er the pretty, proud shoulder. 

The utter scorn and anger in her tones stung him, 
but he said no more—there was nothing more to be 
said—so he just gave a big sigh and turned away. 

The following day there was arranged to be a great 
hunting party, and half the Court turned out to join it. 

“JT will ride ‘Le Diable,’” said Mademoiselle, 
déterminedly. ; 

“That shalt thou not,” said David, quickly, as he 
stood by, watching. 

Mademoiselle arched her brows in utter astonishment. 

‘“‘T shall ride ‘ Le Diable,’” she repeated again, almost 
wonderingly. 

“Then I say thou shalt not,” replied David. 
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A sudden flush rose in Mademoiselle’s delicate cheeks, 
and she turned her back swiftly. 

“Go, tell them to saddle me ‘Le Diable,’”’ she said to 
the small page, and-he scuttled quickly off. 

She could not resist peeping round at David, angry 
though she was, and he met her eyes. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, humbly, “I pray thee do 
not such a fool-hardy thing. The horse be’st well 
known to be unmanageable, save to the strongest hand, 
and what could thy little ones do against him?” 

‘‘Ne’th’less, him will I ride, and no other,” she said, 
coldly. 

David looked at her a second in silence. Then: 

“Thou hast not forgi’en me yet, Mademoiselle?” he 
said, wistfully. 

“Nay, and now dere doth be a second ting I will not 
forgi’e also,”’ she flashed out quickly. 

David gave a little groan deep down in his big beard. 

“ And that?” he said. 

‘Why thy words just now,’ she answered angrily. 
“How did’st dare to say to me what should: I do, and 
what not ?”’ 

“Put I feared thou would’st harm thyself,” he said, 
remorsefully. 

“Den dou should’st ha’ spoken more properly,” she 
retorted. 

“So thou wilt ride him ?”’ 

“Aye, indeed, will I.” 

So “Le Diable” was saddled and brought round. 
He was a great powerful Flemish horse, new and 
dangerous, and well-known for his high mettle and un- 
certain temper ; and many of the folks standing round 
tried to dissuade Mademoiselle from her resolve. 

_ But she shook her small, dusky head with obstinate 
impatience. 

Mounting the huge steed, she sat like a little fairy 
queen, looking even smaller than usual on so great an 
animal. 

As they had foretold, ‘“ La Diable’ got excited, and 
breaking from all control, ran away with his helpless 
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little mistress, tearing through the forest and into the 
streets of the town. 

David heard the clatter of its hoofs, and running out, 
at risk to his own life, seized the bridle, managing with 
his great strength to stop its further progress, but wrench- 
ing his right arm most grievously. 

“Wilt forgi’e me?” he said, breathlessly. 

Mademoiselle was white to the lips, but she shook her 
head. 

“T t’ank thee,” she said, unsteadily, “for thy great 
bravery and help, but I cannot forgi’e thee.” 

And with his left arm David lifted her gently and 
silently down from the now subdued and trembling 
horse. 

That night there came one leading ‘‘La Diable” to 
his door, and told him ’twas a present from King Henry 
for his valour. 

So thereafter David was not obliged to stay steedless 
at home, when the others went a-hunting. 

Not many days after this, ere the giant’s arm was fully 
cured, hearing that Mademoiselle’s favourite falcon had 
gotten loose, and flown to a high tree in the forest, David 
went calmly out, and climbed after it. He succeeded in 
securing the bird, but as he started to come down, the 
injured arm gave way, and loosing his hold, he crashed 
heavily to the ground, still keeping a tight grip on the 
falcon. His head was wounded and his thigh broken, 
and they carried him home to his bed. 

That night a messenger came to Mademoiselle ; a 
thin gaunt man, devoted to the giant. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, Master David doth send thee thy 
bird, and craveth thy forgi’eness.” 

Mademoiselle’s colour came and went, and she bit her 
lip. 
- Tell him I tank him for his kindness,” she said. 
And th’ forgi’eness, Mademoiselle ? ” 

‘Nay, dat is all,” she said. 
“But he lieth dangerously ill ?” 
“T care not,” she said. 

“And it was for thy sake ?” 
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“T care not.” She looked at him with stormy eyes, 
and heaving bosom. 

‘And he asketh nothing else—only forgiveness, and 
he doth be so parlous sick.” 

‘T care not!” She stamped upon the ground. 

The man turned slowly away. “ He will die gin thou 
prove obdurate,” he said sadly and pleadingly. 

Mademoiselle stood looking at him with great defiant 
eyes, and he walked lingeringly away. 

She stood there tapping one small foot upon the ground 
until he was out of sight, then she turned and went into 
the house, up the stairs, and into her own room. 

She walked to the casement and flung it wide. Then 
she leaned both elbows upon the sill and gazed intently 
down. From where she leant she could just see the 
window of the room in which the giant lay. 

‘“T do not care,” she said to herself, and she caught 
her breath sharply as some invisible hand drew a cur- 
tain across the dim-lighted window. 

“Nay, I do wot care!” she repeated, and she stamped 
again. Then she rose and crossed the room swiftly, and 
taking a long black cloak from a hook, she wrapt her 
slender figure within it, pulling the large hood well o’er 
her little dusky head. Then she went out and sped 
swiftly down the stairs. 

The giant lay turning his wounded head restlessly 
from side to side, and the tall gaunt man stood looking 
pitifully down at him. 

‘She would not, then ?” said David wearily. 

‘‘Nay,” said the other, huskily. 

The door opened and a little black-cloaked figure 
entered. 

The giant gave a little inarticulate cry, and stretched 
out his hands. 

Mademoiselle flung back the hood and advanced with 
scarlet cheeks and great defiant eyes. 

“TI do not forgive dee,” she said, with her little head 
high in the air. 

The giant gave a little happy laugh, and putting out one 
great hand almost reverently touched the little white one. 
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“Then for why did’st thou come ?” he said daringly. 
“Why—for dat—dou art so foolish, and—and he said 
dou would’st die—I do not care!’ She paused and 
looked at him with brilliant eyes, but he only smiled 
into his great beard. ‘‘ But methought it a pity dat King 
Henry should lose so big a servant.” She gave a little 
laugh, and something warm fell with a splash on David's 
cheek. He put up his hand and felt it wonderingly. 

‘Something wet fell on my cheek,” he said. 

Mademoiselle looked at him with wide eyes, clear 
as crystal. “Is dat so?” she said with surprise. 

‘Tt must ha’ rained and I felt it not.” 

She turned to go. ‘“Dou—will not die?” she said, 
without looking at him. 

“Ay, put I will,” said David, firmly, “unless thou 
dost forgi’e me.” 

“Art dou really and of a surety ill?” she said, 
slowly. 

“ Ay, dying—and all through thee.” 

She turned the handle, and then she looked back. 

‘““Mayhap—gin dou dost get well—den, will I forgi’e 
dee,” she said, and shut the door quickly behind her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


KinG HENRY was going to France. 
“Thou hast forgi’en me?” said David to Mademoi- 
selle. 
Mademoiselle hesitated. 
‘Dou art going to the war also ?” she asked. 
‘Yea, I am going to take care o’ my master.” 
‘“‘Den—yea, I ha’ forgi’en dee,” she said. 
David caught at her hand. 
‘““ Mademoiselle—?” he said. 
She arched her pretty brows. 
“Well ?” she said, but she did not look at him. 
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“Tf—if—” he cleared his throat—‘if I should pe 
knighted—?”’ 

She looked up with eyes full of tears, and a brilliant 
smile upon her lips. 

‘Gin dou art knighted,” she whispered unsteadily, 
“ den—I will love dee. ‘‘ And she sped from him with 
burning cheeks ere he could say a word. 

And so the expedition went. 

They were gone three months, and every day Mademoi- 
selle went to the Court to gain news of their progress, 
and she grew white and trembled when she heard of the 
terrible scourge that plagued the English army, and she 
grew rosy again when King Henry sent special’ word 
that a certain Esquire, by name David Gam, was as big 
and as well as ever; she laughed, and cried, and laughed 
again at the great and marvellous victory of Agincourt, 
and then she waited, trembling for them to come home. 

They came at the end of October, and Mademoiselle 
refused to go to the Court .with the Duchess to greet 
them, and the Duchess did not press her. 

All day she waited, but no one came, and then towards 
evening her small pale face grew proud, and she turned 
from the window and watched no more. 

The Duchess came home, but she went straight to her 
room. 

Mademoiselle went after her, and looked at her face. 
Then she put out one small hand, and caught at the 
table. 

“Well?” she said ; and her great eyes never left the 
pitiful, kind face. 

For the first time in her life the Duchess equivocated. 

“The King is quite well,” she said, and she 
turned to her mirror. But the wide grey eyes met 
hers in the glass, and she turned round again. 

‘‘ He—was knighted,” she said. Mademoiselle smiled, 
a sudden flashing smile, and then without a cry, she 
sank forward and fainted. 

They told her aftewards how it had happened. How 
the great fearless giant had followed the King everywhere, 
through the din and smoke he had never left his side ; 
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twice he was wounded, but he took no heed, twice he 
succeeded in saving the King’s life. And then just as 
the battle was over, Henry himself, seeing how grievously 
wounded was the brave giant, besought him to leave 
the fight. But David only shook his head and smiled ; 
and then for the third time, the King was in a position 
that meant certain death, and as the battle axe that would 
have cleaved his skull descended, David with a mighty 
cry, rose to his knees—for he had fallen—and seized the 
blade with both his great strong hands. But his strength 
was gone, and he could not hold it; it fell, and upon 
his own head. 

Mademoiselle listened tearless and wide-eyed. 

“She does not care greatly,” they thought, and were 
relieved. 

But the Duchess shook her head, and watched silently. 

“ But he was knighted !”said Mademoiselle, petulantly. 
She had grown very petulant of late. 

“Yea, he was knighted! .E’en as he fell King Henry 
caught him in his arms,and knighted him with the tears 
running adown his cheeks.” 

“And he?” Mademoiselle put up her hand and 
pressed it to her white throat. 

‘He just smiled and said, ‘ tell her.’” That was all. 

“ Ye buried him, then?” 

They all marvelled at the steadiness of her tone, and 
some thought her heartless. 

‘“Nay—not then. The battle went on.” 

‘And ye left him... . lying there... .?” 

‘Yea, for the time being. The King himself covered 
him with his own cloak ; he was buried afterward ’neath 
a headstone fit for royalty itself.” 

Mademoiselle rose with a little gasp, and walked over 
to the open window. 

‘‘ Ah, well,” she said softly, o’er her shoulder ; ‘‘’twas a 
glorious death to die, and he hath left nor kith nor kin 
to grieve him.” 

So after all, Mademoiselle had not cared for the great 
Welshman, and ere long they dismissed him from their 
thoughts. 
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‘There be no such things as broken hearts,” had the 
English leech said brusquely, when called in to explain 
Mademoiselle’s lengthy swoon. 

And as though in proof of his words, on the following 
day Mademoiselle seemed as well as ever. 

All through that winter she attended at Court, and 
none noted any difference in her, save that her brilliant 
wit was more brilliant, and her bitter sarcasm more biting 
than ever; and the name of the noble giant died from 
men’s minds. 

But the Duchess shook her head sadly, and watched 
more closely. 

In the spring Mademoiselle took a sudden dislike to 
the Court ; she had tired of its noise and frivolities, and 
the din made her head ache. So they retired to the 
Duchess’s Castle, in the county of Leicester. And 
here, away from the glare and excitement, it was 
wonderful to see how very thin and fragile-looking had 
the Mademoiselle become. 

There are no such things as broken hearts. 

The spring was a trying one, and Mademoiselle had 
always been delicate, so it was no great wonder that, 
after a time, her strength seemed to fail, and she spent 
most of her time lying on the sofa and gazing with great 
blank eyes out of the window. 

The Duchess sat by her side, and stroked back the soft 
dusky hair. ; 

“Thou dost ne’er sing now, mignonne,” she said, 
pulling one of the curls straight with tender fingers, 
and watching it close up tight again. 

Mademoiselle took the hand, and pressed it to her lips. 

‘“ What should I sing, Maman ?” she said. 

“Why, the songs that thou wert wont to,” answered 
the Duchess, and her eyes suddenly filled up with tears. 
‘What was that pretty one?—‘Le monde et moi,’ was 
not that its name ?” 

Mademoiselle turned her head sharply aside, and the 
wide eyes grew dark with pain. 

“No, no!” she said, beneath her breath ; “ Oh, no! 
Maman, not that—I mean—I ha’ forgot it.” 
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The Duchess rose swiftly and left the room. 

When she came back, as she touched the handle, she 
heard the sound of a sweet voice singing, and she stood 
still to listen : 

Ah! le monde est si dur! 
Ah! le monde! 
Ah! le monde! 


Ah! le monde est si dur: 
Je ris pour mourire ! 


Every note was a sob—a pitiful cry from an 
aching heart; and as the last long-drawn, throbbing 
notes died plaintively away, the Duchess turned from 
the door, blinded with her tears, and sought her own 
room, where she spent the next hour upon her knees. 

‘“Maman,” said Mademoiselle one day, ‘I do be so 
parlous weary o’ this land!” 

“What wouldst thou have, chérie?” said the Duchess. 

‘Dost remember’—Mademoiselle sat upright, and a 
little pink colour came into the white cheeks—“ Maman, 
sweet! dost remember the little convent where thou 
found’st me, when I was little—and happy ?” 

“Thou wouldst like to visit there ?” 

“Yea, and mayhap—wouldst let me take the veil, 
Maman ?” 

The Duchess gave a sharp cry, but the great grey 
eyes looked at her so wistfully that she bent suddenly 
and kissed the pale face, that she might not see them. 

“Yea, little one; anything that thou dost wish.” 

And so they went to St. Croix, and the sunny old 
place and kind faces seemed to do Mademoiselle good. 

She took to going for long solitary walks, and the 
Duchess was afraid she would do herself harm. 

But the gentle old curé was unlike the cold English 
doctor. 

“Tis no bodily ill,” he said, shaking his grey head; 
‘tis the heart, and beyond the skill of man to cure. 
Let the child do as she wills.” 

And so Mademoiselle was allowed to do what she 
liked, and went her long walks unmolested. But 
though she seemed stronger in this way, her colour did 
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not return, and she grew smaller and still more fragile, 
and her big eyes bigger, till she looked as though the 
slightest sudden gust of wind might carry her away. 

And then, after a while, the long walks in which she 
seemed almost to be striving to walk away from some 
haunting thought, were no longer possible, and she 
tired suddenly of quiet, peaceful St. Croix. 

‘“Maman,” she said, and her sweet voice broke, so 
that she paused for an instant. ‘ Maman, I be tired 
o’ this place.” 

‘Where would’st thou go, little one?’ asked the 
Duchess, gently. 

Mademoiselle’s voice grew low and wistful. 

‘‘T would like to go to Agincourt,” she said. 

So once more their belongings were packed, and they 
travelled by easy stages to the far-famed spot. 

But whenever the Duchess looked at the little, white, 
wistful face, her eyes would fill with sudden tears—for 
she knew. 

And so they reached Agincourt, and for the first two 
days Mademoiselle was too weak to move from her bed. 
But the third day she insisted, though she could 
scarcely stand. 

“Do not rise to-day, Mignonne,” said the Duchess, 
pleadingly. ‘ 

Mademoiselle’s cheeks were stained with a scarlet 
flush, and her great eyes shone like stars. 

“But I wish to!” she said petulantly, and the 
Duchess said no more. 

“Thou wilt take me to see—the field?” pleaded 
Mademoiselle, and together they went slowly to the 
site of the famous victory. There was a little church- 
yard close by, and Mademoiselle pointed to it. 

‘Doth that be—?”’ she began, unsteadily. 

‘Yea, dear one,” said the Duchess, quickly. 

Mademoiselle opened the little wicket-gate and went 
in, and the Duchess remained outside. She walked 
through the grave-stones, threading her way with wide, 
unseeing eyes, till she came to a fine marble stone, on 
which was blazoned in gold letters the name ‘“ David 
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Gam—Knight,” and below was told forth, in glowing 
terms, his marvellous deeds of valour, and the manner 
in which he met his death. 

She stood looking at it with parted lips and tight 
clenched hands, and then she gave a little moaning cry 
and sank down upon it. 

‘“Oh, David, David, my love,” she breathed, “‘’twas not 
thy Knighthood I wanted, but thee.” 


* * * * * 


It was coming dusk when the patient Duchess opened 
the little gate, and gathering the light, still little figure 
into her motherly arms, carried her home. 

Mademoiselle put her soft arms around her neck. 

““Oh, Maman,” she said, with a little sobbing laugh, 
“T ha’ wanted him so.” 

And, on the 13th of October, 1416, exactly one year 
after Agincourt, the weary, worn-out little body of 
Mademoiselle de la Nive was laid at rest beside that 
emblazoned marble stone. 
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